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PHRENOLOGY TESTED. 


We give a portrait of Dr. L. V. Bell, in con- 
nection with two examinations of his head made 
at periods twenty years apart, which the reader 
will compare with interest. 

At the close of a phrenological lecture given by 
L. N. Fowler in Charlestown, Mass., in June last, 
several gentlemen came on the platform for pub- 
lic examinations, to test the science. Mr. Fowler 
gave the following description to one of the gen- 
tlemen who was unknown to him : 

* You have a strong constitution, a great 
amount of mental power, have a strongly-marked 
brain, a distinct personal character, uncommon 
self-possession, independence, and will-power. You 
are remarkable for your ability to control and 
govern others—should be at the head of some in- 
stitution where you were required to manage 
those who could not manage themselves. You 
could quell a mob easily, always command re- 
spect and secure obedience. You have much per- 
sonal authority, never trifle, have moral as well 
as physical courage, are not cruel or revengeful, 
but are decidedly kind-hearted, yet in a combat 
would be the last one to give up. You stand out 
boldly and vigorously in times of opposition, can 
be very sarcastic, are full of fun, and have a keen 
perception of mirth—are quick to enjoy a joke, 
and frequently have fun when alone. You have 
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PORTRAIT OF DR. L. V. BELL. 
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At the close of the examination the gen- 
tleman remarked to the audience that he 
was Dr. Bell, for many years the Superin- 
tendent of the McLean Insane Asylum at 
Somerville, Mass.; that twenty-one years 
ago Mr. Fowler came into the Asylum and 
examined the heads of some of the insane 
patients and described the cause of their 
mania. Among the number, he, Dr. Bell, 
was introduced to Mr. F. as a raving mani- 
ac, his hair disheveled,clad in the garb of 
those unfortunate patients, and so complete- 
ly disguised that the real person was not 
suspected. The examination was taken 
down at the time by « reporter. 

Seeing by the newspapers a few days ago 
that Mr. F. was to lecture in Charlestown, 
he looked over his old private papers, found 
the original report, and now read it to the 
audience to verify the accuracy of the pres- 
ent description. So long « time had elaps- 
ed that neither recognized the other per- 
sonally. We give a copy of the old report, 
which will doubtless interest the readers of 
the Journa. 

“ Phrenological Examination of L. V. Bell, 
made in Nov., 1888, by L. N. Fowler, at 
the McLean Asylum, L. V. B. being in- 
troduced to him among patients in such 
a manner that the real person was not 
suspected. 

“* Head large, more than common mental 
power when excited ; ambition and determ- 
ination are the ruling features of his mind ; 





great sense of justice and moral obligation, also 
kindness and humanity of feeling ; are pbhilo- 
sophical, original, mathematical ; if ever insane, 
it would be because you could not have your own 
way ; are remarkable for originality of thought ; 
have uncommon intuition of mind; are clear- 
headed, fond of argumentation ; are forcible rath- 
er than copious in speech. You are not grega- 
rious in attachments, but more exclusive in your 
friendships; are not as much influenced by the 
perceptive, memorizing faculties as by the power 
to investigate fundamental principles.” 





unwilling to submit or give up the object of pursuit 
(Firmness). Loves power, rank, standing; natu- 
rally dignified, never trifies with others, and can 
not bear to be trified with. Mind dwells dl 
one thing, often absent-minded, love 

weak—would desire it only to give him influence ; 
is not intriguing ; powers of resistance to opposi- 
tion and encroachment strong ; not first to begin 
a difficulty ; lacks variety of thought and feel- 
ing; has mechanical ingenuity; has a philo- 
sophical mind, naturally refined and delicste; 
elevated in his feelings; judgment of principles 
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better than that of details; Conscientiousness 
and Veneration large ; Amativeness largest of 
social feelings; not naturally very social; not 
fond of mingling in society in general, but when 
he becomes attached he identifies the person as 
himself; desire for reading great; love of polite 
literature great; is forgetful of faces and per- 
sons; not observing; Individuality not large; 
Self-Esteem and Firmness enormous—more 80 
than one in a thousand. Some one asked him the 
cause of the patient’s madness. Mr. F. replied 
that he could not tell, unless he was prevented 
from having his own way.” 





PHRENOLOGY IN THE PULPIT. 


[We extract from the Banner of Light a por- 
tion of the sermon of Henry Ward Beecher, 
from the text, *‘ Abhor that which is evil; cleave 
to that which is good ;” delivered in the Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., May 15th, 1859. Re- 
ported by T. J. Ellinwood. ] 

The human body is so constructed that it has a 
power not only of choosing and receiving certain 
congenial elements of good, but also of rejecting, 
with power and decision, certain deleterious sub- 
stances. There are many things which the 
stomach can not for a moment tolerate. The 
whole nervous and muscular power of the system 
rises up to cast the intruder out. The same 
arrangement is yet more remarkable in the wind- 
pipe, that is made for air and nothing else. If a 
drop of fluid, or a morsel of food, unwittingly 
intrudes upon that passage, the most violent and 
convulsive efforts are made to cast out the 
mischief, and the whole system is agitated till the 
cause of this evil is removed. 

Now in just this way we ought to have a moral 
energy in the rejection of things that are evil. 
They ought to be cast out with an ejection instant, 
peremptory. The heart should be trained to 
resent evil things with the utmost violence and 
indignation of which it is capable. A wicked 
thing, a mean thing, a selfish deed, a corrupt 
motive, an envious or jealous experience, a base 
imagination, a longing or yearning for things sin- 
ful, should never be tolerated for so much as one 
moment. They are to be rejected, not with a soft 
pressure of the hand, as a tender woman, with 
soft palm, yieldingly pushes away a flatterer, but 
as a warrior, in the heat of fight, takes an 
enemy who is scaling the wall and pitches him 
headlong over the battlement, with stalwart blow 
of hand and foot, that sends him rattling through 
the air and crashing to the ground. 

God made the earth full of soft and tender 
things, and just as fall of hard and rugged things ; 
and both are good in their places. Can anything 
be gentler and sweeter than the million glad 
thing» that are opening their eyes in the grass 
to-day * Or harder than the rocks and roots that 

ethe w among? The blossoms of orchards 
an fens, how delicate and tender! the wood 
that holds them, how hard and tough! The 
clouds that fill the summer days, and move with- 
out footsteps in the air, are yet full of bolts that 
rend oak: and make the solid earth to tremble. 
And, in like manner,God hath clothed the human 
mind with allgsweet and gentle tastes, with all 
yearning and Climbing affections, with all relishes ; 









but the soul is clothed, also, with a power of 
wrath the most terrible, and for the most benef- 
icent uses. There is given to good men almost 
a sublime indignation, a high and godlike hatred 
of evil, the exercise of which, under appropriate 
circumstances, is not merely an act of the highest 
virtue, of the sublimest piety, but it becomes 
self-defensory. This hatred of evil oftentimes has 
such a resemblance to God, that it may be said 
that we are the nearest like him when we stand in 
the utmost abhorrence of evil, and that we are the 
least like him when we substitute a weak and 
mawkish piety for the earnest abhorrence of that 
which is bad. 

I shall only speak on a portion of this subject 
this morning. I shall speak of it, as it were, 
down about to the beart. The heart, and hands, 
and feet of it, I shall take care of to-night. Let 
me, then, look first at some descriptions of the hu- 
man mind as an agent prepared for such. functions. 
Every faculty of the mind acts in a double nature 
toward things liked and pleasant, or against 
things disliked and unpleasant. This is but an 
inflection of the nature of choice. It isa part of 
the power of election or rejection, and it belongs 
to every single faculty of the whole mind. In 
regard to all the basilar passions and appetites, 
the range of action is small, but the intensity is 
great. They choose like fire, and reject like thun- 
der. Butas we rise in the scale of faculties, 
until we reach those which stand above the animal 
line, and which, therefore, belong to men in their 
full power, in distinction from animals, we shall 
find that this feeling of attraction or repulsion, 
if not so violent, is yet more efficient. 

The feeling of love, for instance, knows how to 
take not one whit more than is consistent with 
the spirit of that faculty, and knows how to 
reject and resent all offers that violate its spirit. 
The feeling of self-esteem, which is the root of 
which pride is the perverted name, resents all 
things which tend to violate the sense of personal 
right and dignity. The love of praise, which is 
divine, and which was meant to act both toward 
God and man, for the best purposes, resists and 
resents whatever is distasteful to the nature of 
this feeling. Conscience is made to resist every- 
thing that is unjust, untrue, according to any 
fixed standard of right and wrong. Benevolence 
vehemently resists all things which are cruel or 
pain-inflicting. The faculty of beauty rejects all 
deformities, veneration, all irreverence of holy 
things. Every one of our higher and holier 
feelings moves not merely to the reaching out of 
the hand to take, but to the reaching out of the 
hand to strike, as well, according to the nature of 
the provocation offered. 


But, besides this nature in each faculty to 
resist, with a kind of anger of its own, all things 
that are offensive to it, there is also a yet more 
important fact, which is, that every one of our 
affections and moral emotions has the power to 
call up to its help the two great warriors which 
God hath put into the soul—Combativeness and 
Destructiveness. In low and brutal natures 
these two passions, acting with the appetites, 
produce quarrelsomeness, contentiousness, and 
cruelty. We are apt to associate, in our popular 
language, the action of combativeness and de- 
structiveness with these baser uses, for there is 





nothing in this world so imperfect as human lan- 
guage, and it gets to be more and more imper- 
fect as you get nearer and nearer to moral and 
heavenly things. We have no language that dis- 
criminates so as to give to every shade of faculty 
the appropriate terms. The terminology of the 
feelings is exceedingly meagre. 

In mean and underbred minds, acting with the 
selfish powers, combativene:s and destructiveness 
produce pettishness, moroseness, frets, and scol- 
dings, and are to the life what nettles and 
thistles are to the garden. But these are the 
lower uses, I will not say the abuses—of these 
faculties which, in their appropriate sphere, are 
divine.. God has not placed these two great and 
brave faculties in th- soul for meanness or for 
cruelty, but to act as the defenders and the war- 
riors of our higher feelings. Thus, if Conscience 
is assailed iu apy man, quicker than thought 
upspring these two knights, that never lay down 
their armor for a moment, and, standing at the 
gate of conscience, they fight its g'orious battles‘ 
Cormbativeness and Destructiveness, standing on 
either side of Conscience, make not themselves, 
but Conscience, strong They give their power to 
this central feeling, and launch the bolts of the 
indignation of conscience with a power which 
does not belong to that faculty when unhelped. 
If Love find itself waylaid, its rights invaded, its 
liberty or power threatened, in one second the tread 
of these frowning faculties is heard in the courts, 
and the soul trembles with the righteous anger of 
love. There is nothing to be compared with a 
love that knows how to be angry by the help of 
these two faculties. There is no anger in the world 
so terrific as the anger of love. As there is no an- 
ger which is described in the Bible as being so ter- 
rific as “‘ the wrath of the Lamb,” so in our expe- 
rience we know of no anger which is so terrific 
as the anger of justly incensed love. If Benevo- 
lence, in the turmoil of life, beholds the swoop of 
cruel power, the remorseless grasp of iron-handed 
selfishness, how does all its nature rouse up, and, 
ranged instantly by its side, how terrible is the 
part and action of these now lordly knights, 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, when they 
are doing its behests ! 

Thus, to specify no further, every faculty has, 
when aggressed, not only its own intrinsic power of 
wrath and of resentment, but it may, and it does, 
with incredible quickness, unite to itself all the 
thunder-bearing powers of these two great angels 
of justice, Combativeness and Destructiveness ; 
so that‘the mind is perpetually equipped for 
battle. 

And this is the distinction between anger that is 
right and anger that is wrong, between ill-temper 
and indignation. When selfish pride, or avarice, 
or self-love, or any other part of man’s evil 
nature, makes use of anger for base purposes and 
for selfish reasons, it then becomes evil and deran- 
ging; but when our powers are assailed with evil 
and temptation, and each faculty rises up to 
assert the goodness that is in it, to establish rec- 
titude, and to bear witness to truth and holiness, 
they are morally grand in their resentments and 
indignation. 

A command also given in the Bible, which 
seems strange, to children especially, whether 
ungrown or grown, is this: “Be ye angry and 
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sin not; let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath.” Now parents are perpetually telling 
their children that it is sinful to be angry; and 
when they come to read in the Bible, “* be ye 
angry and sin not,” it seems to them as though 
the thing were cross-plowed and turned up by 
the roots. The anger of cruelty, the anger of 
selfishness, the anger of avarice, the anger of lust, 
the anger of mortified vanity, the anger of pride, 
the anger of all sorts of low and mean feelings, 
is detestable. But there is an anger of a different 
character from this. Honor may be offended, 
purity may be offended, love may be outraged, 
justice may find itself tampered with and abu-ed, 
and then the lifting up of these noble feelings 
in their own defense is godlike. 

I understand the command to be this: Nobody 
is at liberty to carry himself in an irritable, an 
ill-tempered, a waspish mood. That is not right 
inanybody. It is sinful, always and everywhere 
There may be palliations for it in cases where 
physical reasons exist; but. it is without excuse 
in any man. But, on the other hand, where in 
our carriage we meet with things that are mean, 
we should fee/ that they are mean. Where in our 
carriage we meet with things that are dishonor- 
able, we should fee/ that they are dishonorable. 
When in our carriage we find men doing things 
that offend our deepest sense of honor, in its very 
core and center, God says: ‘‘ Give it the bolt— 
blast it; but do not let your anger hang on.” 
If you are roused up by the sight of injustice, by 
the sight of avarice, by the sight of cruelty, do 
what you can at once—do as the bolt does when 
it langes at the oak; but do not be, in respect to 
your indignation, like a north-east storm, which 
drizzles from morning till night. Do not hesitate 
to give expression to your hatred of things which 
are essentially untrue, essentially base, essentially 
mean; but let not the sun go down on your 
wrath. 

When brought into the presence and under the 
temptation of evil, men are to rouse up the power 
of indignation that God has planted in them, and 
they are to clothe the higher moral nature with 
such resentment as shall change the temptation 
from a solicitation into a loathing. The moment 
we are approached with evil, it is a part of our 
duty, in the use of our mind, to blast it. 

But mark, there is great difference between 
being angry at a man and being indignant at 
the manifestation of a moral quality. There are 
thousands of men who will not make any dis- 
tinction between men and their bad qualities; 
and when a person does wrong, they will justify 
the heaping upon him of a torrent of vengeful 
feeling. This passage is not a permission to prac- 
tice cruelty, or to seek to have vengeance on a 
fellow-being. It is simply a command to hold 
your faculties in such a state of purity that the 
quality of evil, good or bad, right or wrong, shall 
always find its appropriate response in your mind ; 
80 that black shall always seem black; so that 
white shall always seem white; so that good shall 
always seem good ; and so that bad shall always 
seem bad—in short, so that you shall always love 
good heartily, and hate bad intensely, no matter 
Whether you find it in good men or bad men. 

Secondly : the exercise of moral indignation in 
its own appropriate sphere has a peculiar and 
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most admirable beauty. It is difficult to say 
when Virtue is the more lovely, when, in her 
serene and tranquil moods, with uplifted face, and 
an eye through which one may behold the very 
interior heavens, she sheds a gentle and divine 
glow upon all things; or, when roused by threat- 
ening evil, she stands defiant, and changes the 
eyes of love to those lightning glances which 
send shame and fear to allevilthings. Beautiful 
in either way, most beautiful then, in whichever 
mood we look upon her Divine character. Most 
beautiful as seen last is Virtue. Indeed, I think 
we can not conceive of a perfect being without 
such power of resentment against evil. 

Consider, for instance, a noble woman scorning 
the tempting and skulking fiend that waylays her 
in her path. Does it not bring to the imagination 
the serene power of Gabriel, as lifted up with 
mighty, outstretched spear he smites and treads 
through the air the infernal fiends? Grandly has 
this power of resentment been represented picto- 
rially ; but again and again has it been repre- 
sented in the struggles of life, when the purity 
of woman treads down the foul impiety of temp- 
tations. And shall it be said it is necessary to 


the highest conception of virtue, that, being unex- | 


pectedly circumvented by all that is degrading, 
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it should have no power to rain indignation | 


down upon the accursed iniquity? I want no 
such virtue as that. 

Consider what must be the feelings of a father, 
who, on coming into the family circle—which is 
the installment of heaven to him, the earnest of 
that which he is to enjoy hereafter—to find that 
family circle invaded by some beastly creature, 
whose mouth was defiling his children’s ears with 
words the most corrupting, and who is soiling 
everything he touches. A man, who, under such 
circumstances, could maintain a sort of calm 
indifference, and who would not feel the intensest 


indignation, would not be worthy of the name of | 


man. 
Consider a magistrate, whose soul pivots on 
integrity, and who is more sensitive in respect 


to his duty to protect the innocent, and to | 


secure justice to all, than anything else. Sup- 
pose such a man to be approached and tempted 
with bribes; should you think more or less 
of him if, when the temptation came, he met it 
with indignation the most terrifie, and rejected 
the bribe with such bitter scorn as to carry the 
keenest rebuke to the heart of the tempter ? 

If I were to see a son whose mother’s memory 
was, in his presence, treaded with foul scorn and 
slander, that felt no quickening of his pulse, and 
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in his rending their prey from their hands, and 
felling them to the ground ? There may be a great 
deal of piety in submission; and I think that in 
the sight of God there is, also, oftentimes, piety 
in the thunder-clap of violence. 

What would have been the thought of Wash- 
ington if he had been tempted by Arnold to be- 
come a confederate with him ia his treachery 
and wickedness, and no lightning had flashed in 
his eye, and; no frown had darkened his brow ? 
Would he not have been looked upon as lacking 
in the spirit of true manhood? But if such a cir- 
cumstance had occurred, and he had raised him- 
self up in all the majesty of a condemning angel 
and rejected the proposition with the most indig- 
nant scorn, and the fact had been recorded in 
history, would not the orator and the poet ever 
afterward have looked back to it as an example 
from which to picture the grandeur displayed by 
man, when purity and virtue indignantly trample 
under foot vice and corruption ? 

I think you can not conceive of a character as 
great and strong, without connecting with it this 
power of indignation. The power of mere anger 
is not enough—that is a little thing. A thing 
that can only make you angry is not worth 
minding. A thing to call forth the feeling of 
which I am speaking should be such as to make 
you thunderously indignant. 





APPROBATIVENESS. 


BY DR. GALL.* 


VANITY, AMBITION, LOVE OF GLORY. 
HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY. 

Wuite engaged in the insane hospitals, in 
establishing my discovery of the organ of pride, I 
met with a woman who imagined herself to be 
Queen of France. I expected to find the organ of 
that sentiment large; but, instead of the long, 


| oval prominence, on the superior, posterior, and 


middle part of the head, I found a very distinct 
hollow, and, on each side of it, a pretty large, 
round prominence, At first, this circumstance 
I soon perceived, however, that 
the character of this woman’s insanity differed 
materially from that of men alienated through 
pride. The latter were serious, calm, impetuous, 
elevated, arrogant ; and they affected a masculine 
majesty. Even in the fury of their fits, all their 


| motions and expressions bore the impress of the 


that felt no up-rising of soul-indignation, I should | 


almost believe that the mother was all that the 
slanderer had. represented her to be, and that 
this was the bastard offspring ; for I do not think 
it is possible for a son to be placed under such 
circumstances, and not feel that God sets on fire 
everything in him which is good, and true, and 
strong, and great. 

Consider a great heart—and there are great 
hearts out of John Bunyan, that go wandering 
up and down the earth, helping poor pilgrims 


every where—who, hearing cri-s, should make to — 
near thicket, and should there find base men | 


with weakness and purity struggling in their 


grasp; do you suppose there would be no virtue _ 








sentiment of domination, which they imagined 
themselves to exercise over others. In persons 
insane through vanity, on the other hand, the 
whole manner was different There was, then, a 
restless frivolity, an incessant talkativeness, the 
most affected forwardness; eagerness to announce 
high birth, and inexhaustible riches, promises of 
favor and honor - in a word, a mixture of affecta- 
tion and absurdity. From that moment, I cor- 
rected my ‘Jeas relative to pride and vanity. 

The proud man is imbued with a sense of his 
own superior merit, and, from the summit of his 
grandeur, treats all other mortals with contempt 
or indifference. The vain man attaches the utmost 





* Organology ; or, an Exposition of the Tustincts, Pro- 
pensities, Sentiments, and Talents, or of the Moral Qual- 
ities, and the Fuad tal Intellect ] Faculties in Man 
and Animals, and the seat of their organs. 
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importance to the opinions entertained of him by 
others, and seeks eagerly to obtain their appro- 
bation. The proud man expects that people will 
come to him and find out his merit. The vain 
man knocks at every door to attract attention, 
and supplicates for the smallest portion of honor. 
The proud man despises those marks of distinction 
which, on the vain, confer the most perfect 
delight. The proud man is disgusted by indis- 
creet eulogiums. The vain man inhales, with 
ecstasy, theincense of flattery, however awkwardly 
offered. The proud man never descends from his 
grandeur, even in circumstances of the most 
urgent necessity. The vain man, to gain his 
ends, will humble himself even in crawling. 
Pride, thirst of domination, are the traits of a 
very few individuals, while the domain of vanity, 
self-love, extends, at least to a certain degree, to 
every member of the human family. This may be 
sufficient to show that pride and vanity are two 
very different fundamental qualities, and that we 
must admit a primitive organ for each. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF VANITY, OF AMBITION 

IN MAN. 

Vanity, ambition, love of glory, are modifica- 
tions of the same fundamental quality, which has 
received different denominations, according to the 
importance of the objects with which it is con- 
cerned. Woman shows her vanity in dress; the 
statesman derives his honor from his offices ; the 
soldier, his glory from defending his country. 
This sentiment is as common as it is beneficial both 
to the individual and society ; for it is one of the 
most powerful, laudable, noble, and disinterested 
motives to action. How many brilliant deeds, 
instances of generous devotion, and admirable 
exertion would the history of our race have never 
known, without the influence of this sentiment! 
To excite us to labor and to good deeds, even in 
early childhood, our parents and instructors can 
employ no more efficient motive than that of 
honor, ambition, emulation. And to the gener- 
ous, noble-hearted man, what recompense can be 
more flattering than public marks of distinction 
and merit, celebrity, and a wide and brilliant 
reputation ? 

For my part, I like ambition, and a sense of 
honor, in my shoe-maker; for it leads him to make 
me good shoes; I like the vanity of my gardener, 
for it procures for me the very nicest fruit. I 
want no advocate, physician, general, or minister, 
who is not anxious for glory, and is sensible to no 
other charm than that of gold. I like the naive 
vanity of that young girl; and I predict that, 
some day, she will be ambitious of being an 
excellent wife and mother. Correct people’s 
notion: of the real value of things, and society will 
always be better for this pretended weakness of 
man, than for the apathy and indifference of those 
philosophers who affect to despise worldly inter- 
ests. 

However the subject may be viewed by satirists 
and moralists, I thank nature for having endowed 
us all with more or less vanity, self-love. Allow- 
ing that my vanity disturbs you; that vanity, on 
my part, and an exclusive deference for your 
merits, would put you more at your ease; yet be 
candid, and say, whether, if you should assume 
such a character, you would be as happy, as con- 
tented with your lot, qualities, and talents? It 
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is very rare for equity or justice to be remarkably 
well disposed to appreciate good qualities or ex- 
tenuate bad ones. But the divine enchantress, 
vanity, consoles us for our defects, and for the 
advantages of our equals. Ever ingenious in the 
work of self-compensation, she discovers in each 
one of us some merit, some kind of happiness, 
which we prefer to everything else. Where is the 
man who, under all these relations, would change 
his character for that of another? 

To all classes of men is this quality allotted. 
Vanity is the same in forests, villages, and cities. 
The North American Indians think much of their 
personal appearance; they devote considerable 
time, and take infinite pains in decorating them- 
selves in their way, and in preparing and giving 
durability to the culors, with which they paint 
themselves, and are constantly occupied in retouch- 
ing them, in order to appear to advantage. There, 
vanity seeks admiration in fine cattle, and well- 
cultivated fields; here, it endeavors to attract 
the jealous eyes of others, by dress, magnificent 
equipages, splendid liveries, etc. 

It is vanity, too, as Count Segur has said, which 
makes no nation, however uncivilized, believe 
itself inferior to the rest of mankind, or contented 
with claiming even equality. They all have 
mutual hatred and contempt for one another. 
Attached to objects which particularly interest 
them, and respectively considering their condition 
as the climax of human felicity, they all pretend 
to pre-eminence. The most of them, each in its 
kind, set themselves up for a judge and a model 
of perfection, arrogate to themselves the highest 
rank, and distribute the lower ranks and degrees 
of consideration to others, according as they ap- 
proach their own habits of acting and thinking. 
One is vain of the personal character, or of the 
knowledge of some of its members; another, of 
its wealth. its industry, its antiquity, its popula- 
tion, and power ; while they, who have nothing to 
boast of, are vain of their ignorance, their simpli- 
city, their mountains, their immense forests, their 
slavery, their poverty, of the absolute despotism 
even of their tyrants. The savage cherishes his 
independence of spirit, which can endure no labor, 
and recognizes no superior. It was proverbially 
a form of imprecation, much used by the neigh- 
boring people of Siberia, that their enemy might 
be reduced to lead the life of a Tartar, and be 
mad enough to rear and pasture cattle. Before 
the reign of Peter the Great, the Russians believ- 
ed themselves in possession of everything that 
conduced to the glory and ornament of nations, 
and despised, in proportion, their Western neigh- 
bors of Europe. In China, the map of the world 
was a flat square, the greater part of which was 
covered by provinces of this vast empire, while the 
despised remainder of the human species was left 
to occupy some obscure corners toward the extrem- 
ities, Can we, after this, be indignant at seeing 
a great and ostentatious people complacently take 
rank of all other people? Ought we, also, to be 
astonished that another great and amiable nation 
daily sings the praise of its arts, its sciences, its 
culture, its institutions, its natural character, its 
sky even, and considers them as prerogatives, 
exclusively appertaining to it alone? I like this 
vanity, also, because it creates a thousand artifi- 
cial wants, increases the conveniences of life, 
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embellishes our dwellings, and occupies and sup. 
ports industrious hands. To this, principally, are 
we indebted for the flourishing state of the arts 
and sciences. Collections of works of design, 
sculpture, painting, and natural history ; libra- 
ries, gardens, monuments, palaces, and even our 
temples, would never have existed, or been pitiful 
things, without the inspiration of vanity or the 
love of distinction. 

Thus it is that luxury and show, far from being 
the source of the corruption and ruin of nations, 
become the moving spring and support of the arts 
and sciences—the soul of commerce—the agent of 
national grandeur and opulence. 

Finally, it is the same sentiment still—vanity— 
which, though they suspect it not, opens the hands 
of the rich, and scatters their bounties on the 
poor and wretched. It isa fine precept, no doubt, 
that the left hand should not know what the 
right hand giveth; but it is requiring too much 
of human virtue, while we desire the alleviation 
of human misery. Publish donations, benefac- 
tions, and endowments, and you add a powerful 
motive to charity—you command it—you wring it 
from insensibility and avarice. Considering vani- 
ty in this light, where is the censor who would 
wage war against it? True, indeed, vanity is 
frequently the accompaniment of mediocrity, the 
sign of silliness, and bestows on its possessor a 
purchased title. He thinks himself in credit, 
because he is admiited, with the crowd, into the 
houses of the great ; he sets an exaggerated value 
on his smallest qualities; and his self-love excites 
pity, and often ridicule. But why should we be 
jealous of the little enjoyments of an inferior be- 
ing? And what are its slight evils, compared with 
its beautiful results, when acting in combination 
with superior qualities and talents? 

Vanity, however, is ever inexcusable when it 
becomes the source of envy, jealousy, and calum- 
ny ; when it endeavors to encroach on the merit of 
another ; when it delights in dimming the virtues, 
and magnifying the defects of those who displease 
us; when it is ashamed of benefits received ; when 
it sows the seeds of discord, and engenders dis- 
quiet and hatred; when it rejects advice, and 
blinds a man to his own weakness. 

It is unnecessary here to prove that self-love, 
vanity, and ambition exist in different degrees in 
different individuals. Observe children: while 
some are insensible to all humiliations, others 
are mortified by the slightest reprimand. Look 
at criminals exposed in the iron collar, and 
you will see that, while some are overwhelmed 
with shame, others look on the spectators with 
every expression of disdain, indifference, and im- 
pudence—a conclusive proof that punishments 
equal in law do, nevertheless, vary in intensity, 
according as they are applied to different individ- 
uals; and that the more hardened in crime are, 
ordinarily, the least punished. 

It is the habit to charge the fair sex with more 
vanity, in trifles, than men. Women know very 
well that the toilet heightens the effect of their 
charms, and, to men’s eyes, gives a relief to their 
other good qualities. Thus this amiable weakness 
testifies in favor of their desire to render them- 
selves worthy of our approbation. But when I 
see that swarm of coxcombs and fops, the slaves 
of the most extravagant fashions; when I see men i 
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crowding the public walks, some on horseback, 
and some in elegant carriages, and coveting the 
admiring gaze of the idle; when I see the soldier 
with head erect, strutting along, when seen by 
women ; when I see the pains and maneuvers 
taken by insignificant men to obtain a title or a 
cordon, then the question of the relative degree 
of vanity in man and woman seems to me decided. 

From all these considerations, it is to be inferred 
that the sentiment of self-love, vanity, ambition 
is a fundamental quality, inherent in the human 
species, and, consequently, founded on a primitive 
organ of the brain. 

VANITY, LOVE OF APPROBATION IN BRUTES. 

Brutes, too, are fond of praise and approbation. 

With what fullness of delight does the dog 
receive our caresses and praises! how sensible is 
the horse to marks of affection, and how ardent 
to outstrip his rivals in the race! Every one 
knows that, in the south of France, they decorate 
the mules with bouquets when they travel well. 
The most painful punishment that can be inflicted 
on them is to deprive them of their bouquet, and 
tie them to the back of the carriage. I have a 
female ape, which, whenever they give her a 
handkerchief, throws it over her, and takes a 
wonderful pleasure in seeing it drag behind, like 
the train of a court robe. One of my bitches is 
never happier than when she is carrying my slip- 
pers in her mouth. Charmed with this honorable 
burden, she bridles up, and wriggles her whole 
body ; and the more I exclain, “fine Stella, fine 
Stella!” the more animated are her movements, 
and she passes from one to another to obtain a 
tribute of admiration. She might have been 
likened to a country damsel, in a new gown, on 
her way to church, wriggling to and fro, with 
head up, neck stiff, and chest protruded, to 
draw upon herself ‘the envious looks of her com- 
panions. This same bitch, that had always been 
very lively and fawning, became suddenly afflict- 
ed with a sullen sadness, and, in spite of all I 
could do to enliven her, she continued lying in her 
corner. After two years of melancholy, she sud- 
denly resumed her former gayety, and began to 
caress me with her ordivary liveliness and affec- 
tion. In the course of the same day, I learned 
that a squirrel, which I had in the house for two 
years, had been killed. Never was unquiet, vain, 
and jealous courtier more deeply wounded than 
was this poor brute by the presence of the 
strange animal. Birds are just as much delighted 
with being caressed by their master. They 
turn from one side to the other, approach him, 
strike their wings, and express their pleasure by 
low and gentle tones. 

ALIENATION OF VANITY. 

In health, even the vain-glorious man deludes 
himself with the idea of possessing qualities he 
does not possess; in his eyes, nothing is more im- 
portant to the world than himself; in alienation, 
therefore, the function must be so much the more 
disordered. In the account of its discovery, I 
have given two cases, which sufficiently prove 
that the sentiment of vanity may be in a state of 
excitation independently of other qualities. Every 
insane hospital furnishes examples of this kind. I 
attended, not long since, a very worthy girl, who 
had always prized very highly the benevolence of 
her mistress, a lady of high rank. In her alienation, 





besides certain fixed ideas relative to amorous 
intrigues, she imagined herself to be immensely 
rich, and of a very distinguished rank. She began 
by giving away her wardrobe; then she went into 
shops, and purchased goods fit only for prin- 
cesses. 

From allI have said, it follows that vanity, 
ambition, love of glory, isa sentiment which must 
have its primitive organ in the brain. 

SEAT OF THE ORGAN OF VANITY, AND EXTERNAL 
APPEARANCE OF THIS ORGAN. 

This organ is situated by the side of the organ 
of Self-Esteem. It is manifested in the cra- 
nium by two large prominences, projecting like 
the segment of a sphere, situated by the side of 
the oval, elongated prominence of the organ of Self- 
Esteem. These prominences are on the parietal 
bones, at about one third the distance between 
the parietal and the temporo-parietal suture, 
reckoning from the former. Hence it is, that the 
head of vain people is shorter from the forehead 
to this organ than of those in whom the 
organ is very small. Since the discovery of this 
organ, the observations I have had an opportunity 
of making, in insane hospitals, as well as in 
society at large, have established the form and 
seat which I have here given to it. They took us 
once to see a patient whom they considered to be 
mad from pride; but his loquacity, costume, ges- 
tures proved that he was insane from vanity, not 
pride; and we found that he had the two promi- 
nences which I have mentioned as indicating the 
organ of vanity, and nothing of that which indi- 
cates the organ of pride. I once examined, with 
Esquirol, at the Salpétriére, the head of a woman 
who believed herself Queen of France. This head 
had precisely the same protuberances that I found 
at Vienna, on the head of a maniac that also 
believed herself the Queen of France, and whom I 
have mentioned in the history of the discovery of 
the organ of vanity. 

I have often looked at apes with astonishment ; 
I have previously spoken of their propensity for 
dress ; and persons who have had an opportunity 
of observing a great number will have remarked, 
with me, how very sensible they are to every kind 
of derision and mockery. When they are not of a 
species decidedly vicious, like the baboons and 
apes, whose head is flattened, but are like the 
orang-outangs and monkeys, with a considerably 
prominent forehead, I advance boldly towards 
them to caress them. Ordinarily, they receive 
me with the utmost mildness, and utter sounds of 
joy, tenderly embracing and kissing me. But if 
they perceive one mocking them, or unable to 
conceal a smile, they show their teeth, leap upon 
him, and bite and slap him with admirable agili- 
ty. Ihave hardly been able to explain the con- 
duct of these monkeys They have the organ of 
vanity very distinctly shaped, like two segments 
of a sphere. 





Lieut is just as essential to a child as to a 
plant. When the latter is kept in the dark, it 
loses its shape, flavor, and color—becomes etiolat- 
ed or blanched, slender and weak. Deprivation 
of light has a similar effect on the human frame, 
and is naturally more marked and more disastrous 
in childhood than in maturity.—Physical Per- 
Section. 
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NUGGETS FROM THE GOLDEN 
STATE. 


Tue old adage, “all is not gold that glitters,” 
is true in many senses. Gold is made a material 
measure of value, but it by no means is the true 
measurement ofall that is valuable which does not 
claim to be spiritual and immaterial. 

The news from California gladdens or saddens 
the minds of most men according to the amount of 
golden nuggets which each arrival brings. We 
wish to wage no crusade against that species of 
importation. We not only have no personal ob- 
jections, but are glad to hear when it comes as an 
expression or medium of mutual benefits, but, as 
editors and publishers, we confess frankly that 
we value more than gold some other things which 
come to us from the Golden State. The real nug- 
get is necessary to keep the mill going, and, in 
respect to this, we say to our brethren on the Pa- 
cific, “ Let it come ;” we repeat it, “‘ let it come.” 

But those words of encouragement, of approval, 
those declarations of appreciation, which our 
readers send us, are a thousand-fold dearer to us 
than “ material aid” which comes in the same pack- 
age with the words of cheer to which we allude. 

When Mr. Greeley, in May last, visited Kansas, 
hundreds, who never before had seen him, assem- 
bled on one ocvasion to hear him speak, and, by 
way of compliment and appreciation, each wore 
copy of the Tribune, neatly folded, in their hat as 
a plume. This expression of feeling toward him 
and his paper was, doubtless, more welcome than 
would have been a sum of money equal to all he 
had ever received from these subscribers. 

In a letter from Nevada County, California, ad- 
dressed to us recently, the writer makes the follow- 
ing cheering remarks : ‘‘ The package of books you 
sent me was received in good time and order. 
The express charges from New York to this place 
were nearly equal to the original cost of the books, 
but if they had cost twice as much, I should not 
complain that they were not a full equivalent for 
the money. I look upon your publications as the 
best within the reach of man, to facilitate his ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the true philosophy of life 
and health. No amount of money could induce 
me to part with the little knowledge I have ac- 
quired of the great truths they contain. I am 
beginning to learn how to live so as really to 
enjoy life, and shall use my influence to introduce 
your works to the people around me, in this ex- 
treme Western State of our Union. I am deter- 
mined to live physiologically so far as I know 
how. I find here and there one who, having been 
broken down by disease and poisoned by drug 
treatment, adopts hydropathy as a last resort to 
keep soul and body together, and, to their own 
surprise, and that of interested opponents of 
hygienic treatment, they recover comparative 
health. I inclose ten dollars, for Journaus and 
Lire Inivusrratep, which you will please send 
to the names and places indicated.”. 

We regard this letter, aside from the money 
contained in it, as a “‘ nugget” of the pure ore. 
It breathes the right spirit. It is full of apprecia- 
tive encouragement. For such readers it is a 
pleasure to write, and think, and labor ; and when 
we reflect that we have thousands of such from 
Newfoundland to the Gulf of Mexico, and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, that our works 
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are read not only in the mansions of wealth and 
culture in the maritime cities of the East, but 
that the squatter sovereign, in his log cabin on 
the prairie, or by the great lakes, or in the tents 
and shanties of the gold diggings of California and 
of Oregon, peruse them with pleasure and profit, 
and when such tokens of gratitude and encourage, 
ment are brought three thousand miles to us, it 
may be easily conceived that we regard them with 
peculiar satisfaction. 

But we have another little nuccer from the 
Golden State which crumbles with its own rich- 
ness. If we mistake not, a little diamond sparkles 
and flashes from it. It reads thus: ‘ San Fran- 
cisco, May 19, 1859:—Messrs. Fowler & Wells, 
you will find inclosed one dollar for the renewal 
of my subscription to the indispensable Pureno- 
LOGICAL JouRNAL. Yours truly, H. W. B.” 

Who believes that the nominal pay is the chief 
reward of labor? We believe there are many who 
know that this is not the case. 

We remember to have heard of a clergyman who 
had labored twenty years without any apparen- 
success. He had just kept the congregation 
together, but it was not increased, and he did not 
know that he had converted one sinner from the 
error of his ways. He was, one day, asked by one 
of his brethren if, on the whole, he bad not better 
give up the parish and remove, since he had been 
there twenty years and only one sinner had been 
converted through his ministry? The minister 
opened his eyes in amazement. 

** What!” said he, “do you really think one soul 
has been converted?” “ Yes,” said the brother. 
“Very well, then, if I have been the means of 
saving one soul, here goes for twenty years more !” 

This is the true spirit, though the nominal 
reward issmal]. We believe we can count converts 
to the true philosophy of mind and the true sys- 
tem of hygiene by the thousands and tens of 
thousands, and we can, with the great encourage- 
ment, remark with the clergyman, “ here goes for 
twenty years more !” 





PHRENOLOGICAL FACT. 





Many people ask two questions in good faith— 
one, “‘ Is Phrenology true?’ Another, “‘ What is 
the utility of it, if true?’ We have collected 
many interesting facts bearing upon both of these 
considerations, which we will give to the readers of 
the Pureno.ocicaL JourNnat from time to time. 

In 1848 Mr. J. R. Breare came from Eogland 
to America, and commenced working in a ma- 
chine-shop in Salem, Mass. While engaged in 
this occupation he called on a phrenologist, who 
examined his developments and advised him to 
devote his energies to intellectual pursuits, stating 
that he would be successful in the practice of law. 
He did not think much of this advice at the time, 
but afterward being thrown out of employment, 
he went to South Carolina, and was without friends 
and money. He obtained work there as a ma- 
chinist, and commenced reading law while he was 
working. He persevered in his studies, and in 
1854 was admitted to the bar. He removed to 


Alabama, since which time he has accumulated a 
handsome fortune from his profession, and has 
now an extensive practice. He blesses Pon ENo.- 
ocy for directing his attention to a new occupa- 
tion for which nature gave him a peculiar fitness. 


a 





PAUL MORPHY. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
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Pavt Morpny, the winner of the first prize in 
the late Chess Congress, and champion of the Old 
World as well, was born in the city of New Or- 
leans on the 22d of June, 1837. His grandfather 
was a native of Spain, the land of Ruy Lopez and 
Xerone; but coming to this country, he resided 
for some years at Charleston, S. C., where Mr. 
Morphy’s father was born. On the maternal side 
Mr. Morphy’s relatives are of a family originally 
French, but long setted in Louisiana. Paul was 
the second son of his parents. His earlier years 
were passed at school at the Jefferson Academy, 
in the place of his birth. Leaving this Seminary, 
he became, in December, 1850, a student of St. 
Joseph’s College at Spring Hill. near Mobile, Ala. 
He graduated from this institution, in high 
standing, in October, 1854, but remained at 
Spring Hil another year as a resident graduate. 
Since that time Mr. Morphy has devoted himself 
to the study of the law, with the intention of en- 
tering at no distant day the bar of Louisiana. 

Paul’s father—Judge Morphy, of the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana—was fond of the game of 
chess, and was accustomed to play occasionally 
with his brother, Mr. Ernest Morphy, and his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Le Carpentier. The boy 
Paul was wont to watch these encounters with so 
much apparent interest, that his father, in 1847, 
when Paul was ten years of age, explained to him 
the powers of the pieces and the laws of the 
game. In less than two years he was contending 
successfully on even terms with the foremost 
amateurs of the Crescent City. One peculiarity 
of Paul’s play, during the infantile stage of his 
chess life, while his father and his brother were 
his chief adversaries, used to create considerable 
merriment among the circle of chess lovers with 
which he was brought into contact. His Pawns 
seemed to him a hindrance, and his first work, 
upon commencing a game, was to exchange or 
sacrifice them all, giving free range to his pieces, 
after which, with his unimpeded Queen, Rooks, 
Knights, and Bishops he began a fierce attack 
upon his opponent's forces, which was often valor- 
ously maintained until it resulted in mate. Dur- 
ing the years 1849 and 1850 Paul contested over 
fifty Parties with Mr. Eugene Rousseau, winning 
fully nine tenths. Mr. Rousseau is well known 
from his famous match with Mr. Stanley in 1845, 
and from the fact that he played in Europe more 
than one hundred games, even with Kieseritzky, 
of which the great Livonian won only a bare ma- 
jority. Another adversary of Paul's during the 
same year was his uncle, Mr, Ernest Morphy, 
whose strength was nearly equal to Rousseau’s. 
Beginning with the year 1849, the uncle and 
nephew have played something like a hundred 
games, Paul being the victor in almost every 
combat. In May, 1850, Lowenthal, the distin- 
guished Hungarian, passed through New Orleans. 
On the 22d and 25th of that month he played 
with Paul (at that time not thirteen years of age) 
in the presence of Mr. Rousseau, Mr. E. Morphy, 





* We compile this biographical sketch of Morphy from 
“ The Chess Monthly” and “ The Exploits of Paul Morphy 
in Europe,” published by Appleton & Co. 








and a large number of amateurs. The first game 
was drawn, the second and third were won by the 
invincible young Philidor. With Mr. James 
McConnell, of New Orleans, Paul Morphy has 
played some thirty games, winning all but one. 
On the Ist of March, 1855, he played in Mobile 
six games with Judge A. B. Meek, and was suc- 
cessful in all of them. On the same day he en- 
countered Dr. Ayers, a leading amateur of Ala- 
bama, in two games, with the same result. In 
January, 1857, he again met Judge Meek in New 
Orleans, and won the four games then played. 
During the last four or five years Mr. Morphy 
has played but little, except at heavy odds. His 
games at the odds of the Rook or Knight with 
Mr. C. A. Maurian, Jr., a promising young ama- 
teur of Louisiana, are among the very best con- 
tests of their kind on record. 

It was with the prestige acquired by his vic- 
tories over Léwenthal, Rousseau, Ernest Morphy, 
Ayers, Meek, and McConnell that Paul Morphy 
arrived in New York on the 5th of October, 1857, 
to take part in the first Congress of the American 
Chess Association. Notwithstanding his high 
reputation, there were many who, from his youth 
and the small number of his published games, 
manifested much incredulity concerning his chess 
strength. But on the evening of his arrival all 
doubts were removed in the minds of those who 
witnessed his passages at arms with Mr. Stanley 
at the rooms of the New York Club, and the first 
prize was universally conceded him, even before 
the entries for the Grand Tournament had been 
completed. Certainty became more sure as the 
Congress progressed, and he overthrew, either in 
the Grand Tournament or in side play, one after 
another of those men who had long been looked 
up to as the magnates of the American chess 
world. The following score of the games played 
by Mr. Morphy in New York, in the autumn of 
1857, seems to prove that he can give the best 
players of the United States at least the odds of 
the Pawn and Move. ‘The list includes those con- 
tested in the Grand Tournament. 


Even Game. 


Mr. 8. R. Calthrop....0 Mr. Paul Morphy..1 
Me. L. Elkin .........0 ” ot 
Mr. D. W. Fiske...... 0 . -.3 
Mr. W. J. A. Fuller.. .0 - 2 
Mr. G. Hammond..... 1 ™ oat 
Mr. H. Kennicott......0 ss el 
Mr. T. Lichtenhein....0 - ..4 Drawn 8 
Mr. N. Marache....... 0 sos -3 
Mr. C. D. Mead....... 0 - ool 
Mr. A. B. Meek ..... 0 » 5 
Mr. H. P. Montgomery.0 pe ook 
SN eee 0 ~ ou 
Mr. L. Paulsen........ 1 ..8 Drawn 3 
Mr. F. Perrm......... ” «1 - | 
Mr. B. I. Ruphael..... 0 re eel 
Mr. M. Solomons.. .... 0 " -.2 
Mr. C. H. Stanley. ....1 . 12 
Mr. J. Thompson. .... 0 - 8 
3 62 
Odds of the Pawn and Move. 
Mr. N. Marache....... 0 Mr. Paul Morphy..3 Drawn 2 
Odds of the Pawn and two Moves. 
Bis. B.. Peseta... 2 Mr. Paul Morphy..6 
Mr. H. Richardson. ...1 = 3 


Odds of the Queen’s Knight. 


Mr. D. Julien..... ...3 fr. Paul Morphy..9 Drawn 3 
Mr. M. Mantin........ 0 = a | meg 
Mr F. Perrin......... 5 S --6 
Me. A. Bee ...ccscce 1 - ..T Drawn 1 
Odds of the Queen’s Rook. 
Mr. M. Mantin........ 0 Mr. Paul Morphy..1 
Mr. A. Perrin......... 0 = od 
Blindfold. 
Mr. L. Paulsen........ 0 Mr. Paul Morphy..2 
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Physically, Mr. Morphy is of short stature and 
slight build. He has the dark eye and hair of 
the South, and much of the light hearted nature 
of his Gallic descent. His genial disposition, his 
unaffected modesty, and gentlemanly courtesy 
have endeared him to all his acquaintances. The 
most noteworthy features of his chess character 
are the remarkable rapidity of his combinations, 
his masterly knowledge of the openings and ends 
of games, and the wonderful faculty which he 
possesses of recalling games played months before. 

In the summer of 1858 he visited Europe for 
the purpose of meeting the chess champions of 
the Old World. In London and Paris he met 
nearly all the players of renown of every country 
in Europe, and in every case he came off victor. 
The following will show a list of names and con- 
tests, with their results : 

IN ENGLAND. 
Match Games ( Even). 
TET Te 9 Lowenthal........... 8 Drawn 8 


Morphy giving Pawn and Move. 
Morphy......... 5 


Rev. J. Owen (Alter).0 Drawn 2 
Off-hand Games, 

DG .sx0e csceeces 
Dbansiensée ae | 
SS ae 
Hampton... es 
ee 


0 
1 
8 
0 
0 
i cshnguesiancnd 0 
( 





Mongredieu.......... 0 
WED ..ccccesccccccs uv 


Consultation Games. 

Staunton and Owen, 0. Morphy and Barnes, 
2. Drawn, 0. 

Léwenthal and Medley, 0. Morphy and Mon- 
gredieu, 0. Drawn, 1. 

Lowenthal, Mongredieu, and Medley, 0. Mor- 
phy, Walker, and Greenaway, 0. Drawn, 1. 

Eight Games Blindfold at Birmingham. 

Morphy beat Lord Lyttleton, Drs. Salmon and 
Freeman, Messrs. Rhodes, Wills, and Carr, drew 
against Mr. Avery, and lost the game with Mr. 
Kipping. 

In addition to the above score there were many 
contests at odds, which it is unnecessary to men- 
tion, Morphy being almost invariably successful. 

IN FRANCE. 


Match Games. 


BREE. 2600000006 2 Drawn 2 
o<'8 BEORIGED, . ccccceccese 2 pes 
7 Mongredieu ........ v = & 


Off-hand Games ( Even). 





re = 
Budzinsky........-. ns 
Harrwitz ... ook 

Journoud... 
Laroche .... 





& 
-wooococo 





Budzinsky........... 
Devinck. ... ee 


cone 





Morpby......... 4 Delaunay........... 0 
wD S00seee8e 5 Lecrivain............ 0 
 ‘Neccseese 8 Lequesne............ 1 


Consultation Games, 

Morphy, 2. Saint Amant and Lequesne, 0. 
Drawn, 2. 

Morphy, 0. 
Drawn, 0. 

Morphy,5 Duke of Brunswick, Counts Casa- 
bianca and Isouard, 0. Drawn, 1. 

Morphy, 5. Duke of Brunswick and Count 
Isouard,0. Drawn, 0. 


De Riviere and Journoud, 1. 
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Blindfold Games. 

Morphy beat Messrs. Bancker, Bierwirth, Bor- 
nemann, Potier, Preti, and Seguin, and drew the 
games with Messrs. Guibert and Lequesne. 

At Versailles, Morphy, playing blindfolded, 
won against Monsieur Chamouillet and the Ver- 
sailles Chess Club, playing together against him, 
in consultation. 

I should like to say something on the above 
score, but feel quite incompetent to the task. I 
can merely state that no player who ever lived 
(of whom we know anything) can produce such a 
catalogue of victories. Surely, it is not too much 
to declare, on the authority of so much proof, that 
Morpuy CAN GIVE PAwN AND MovE TO EVERY 

LIVING PLAYER. 

Paul Morphy has vanquished the paladins of 
the Old and New Worlds, and vaulted into the 
very throne of Labourdonnais and Philidor. 

Is not this, indeed, a victory for him—a triumph 
for his countrymen? Shall not this youth be es- 
teemed worthy of all honor, who, without experi- 
ence, has, by his own marvellous genius, eclipsed 
the brightness of those stars which have flashed 
in the chess firmament before him? 

Chess may be but a game, a pastime, a relaxa- 
tion ; but chess has at times absorbed the faculties 
of the intellectual in every clime; it numbers 
among its amateurs the greatest names of battle- 
fields and thrones; it telis of warriors, poets. 
painters, sculptors, statesmen, and divines; it 
possesses a literature and language of its own; it 
makes enemies friends, and finds a temple on the 
ocean, in the fortress, and by the peaceful fireside. 
And long as Chess shall last, Paul Morphy’s name 
will be as a ‘“‘ Household Word,” and his deeds be 
held in lasting memory. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Mr. Morpuy has a very harmonious tempera- 
ment. He is fine grained, yet possessed of consid- 
erable stren.th and endurance. His appearance, 
in a state of quietness, or even when in conversa- 
tion, is one of remarkable calmness, as if every 
faculty of his mind and every emotion was work- 
ing in a most placid and easy manner. The 
expression of his face is signally indicative of 
quietness and contentment, and when his interest 
in any subject is awakened, his whole nature rises, 
as it were, to the contemplation of the subject, 
without there seeming to be in any particular 
faculty or feeling the least irritation or excitabil- 
ity. There are few persons whose appearance in 
face or action does not exhibit restlessness and 
impatience, but Mr. Morphy gives one no such 
impression. Without appearing to have anything 
like assurance, he seems to be entirely self-pos- 
sessed. These qualities arise from the harmony 
of temperament of which mention has been made, 
and the apparently equal working of his intellec- 
tual and emotional nature. 

He has excellent breathing power, and if he 
would take a plenty of physical exercise, his 
health would be good. 

His head is large for a person of his size show- 
ing a predominance of the mental temperament, 
which gives more strength and activity of mind 
than physical force and power. We do not re- 
member an instance in which so much calmness is 
combined with so great a predominance of the 
head over the body, joined with so much mental 





activity. His head measures twenty two and 
three quarter inches in circumference, his height 
is about five feet six inches, and his weight, as he 
informed us, is only one hundred and twelve 
pounds. If his head were as much too lar.e for 
his body as at present, and he weighed one hund- 
red and seventy-five pounds, the head would mea- 
sure as large as Daniel Webster’s, which was about 
twenty-four and a half inches. 

The phrenological indications are as follows: 
His social feelings are decidedly strong—he lives 
for his friends, becomes very much attached to 
persons, and in those attachments there is that 
tenderness and nice regard for the feelings of his 
friends which few men exhibit. He is much in- 
terested in woman, very fond of children, and 
strongly attached to home and the domestic circle, 
to his particular residence, his neighborhood, and 
native land. 

He has the power of fixing the thoughts and 
feelings upon a given topic, and holding his mind 
in a patient, consistent attitude until he completes 
all he has in hand. He is not wanting in spirit 
and indiznation, and can be rendered impatient 
and angry, but this is an exception to his genvral 
manifestations. He would resent a deliberate in- 
sult, but is inclined to avoid contention, strife, 
and cutting remarks. It is much more natural 
for him to turn opponents into friends than it is to 
chafe them into enmity. He enjoys his food, and 
inclines to be quite hospitable, and likes to enter- 
tain his friends at his expense and at his own 
table. He values property in a subordinate de- 
gree, is not selfish in a pecuniary sense, and it 
would be well for him to cultivate a spirit of econ- 
omy and money-loving. 

He is unusually frank and rarely abrupt in his 
manner. He is as truthful as a child, and there 
is about him that air of gentleness and urbanity 
in manner and tone of mind that would be likely 
to win for him friends anywhere among strangers. 
He is watchful and cautious, but not apprehensive 
or timid. He is ambitious to please and gain fa- 
vor—is sensitive to reputation and honor, and 
thinks more of being approved by those he loves 
than of conquering those who are opposed to him. 

He is only average in Self-Esteem; he needs 
more of it to grapple with selfish and overbearing 
men. He is modest, retiring, and not inclined to 
overrate his own abilities nor to undervalue the 
abilities of others. 

He has very large Firmness, which gives unu- 
sual strength and steadiness of purpose, deter- 
mination of mind, ability to hold on and hold out, 
and to bring all his powers to bear upon whatever 
interests him. If he were opposed, he would brace 
himself strongly against the opposition, but he 
never seeks controversy or disagreement. 

He has large Conscientiousness, which induces 
integrity, a feeling of justice and moral obliga- 
tion, and a desire to do whatever is right and fair. 
His Hope is large and influential ; he anticipates 
good, and counts the chances for success in his 
favor, but with so much quiet equanimity that he 
does not show his ardor. He has rather large 
Spirituality and Veneration, which impart to his 
mind refinement and religiouselevation. His Be- 
nevolence is decidedly large, rendering him lib- 
eral, sympathetic, and kind. His Constructive- 
ness and Ideality are both larg@,which enable him 
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to understand combination, to anticipate results, 
and invent. 

He would show skill as a mechanist or artist. 
He enjoys wit and mirth, but is not very sarcas- 
tic. He has too little Destructiveness and Self- 
Esteem to produce this trait, but he enjoys ele- 


vated and refined wit, and is playful, cheerful, | 


and happy in the society of his friends. 

He has a large development of the perceptive 
organs; he is quick to observe; has an excellent 
judgment of proportion, outline, configuration, 
and arrangement. He has a remarkable memory 
of distance and magnitude, and also of order and 
method. He systematizes everything he does; 
has good mathematical and inventive talent. He 
remembers faces as well as forms, outlines, and 
complications, and retains facts, historical events, 
and incidents well ; is systematic as to time, and 
punctual to his engagements. He has fair talking 
talent, good reasoning and comparing powers, and 
is a first-rate judge of human character. © He will 
succeed well as a reasoner and in setting forth the 


facts and principles of a subject. He will be like- 
ly to succeed well in the law, provided he will 
brace himself up in Self-Esteem and strengthen 
his Combativeness and Destructiveness. He needs 
more policy, more desire for property, more pride 
and more assurance. 

Such appears to be his phrenological organiza- 


| tion, but the public will now ask, What about his 





chess playing? So far as his organization ex- 
plains this, we wonld refer to his Continuity, 
Firmness, Constructiveness, Ideality, Individu- 
ality, Form, Size, Order, Calculation, Locality, 
and Eventuality, all of which are large, and some 
of which are very large. His temperament gives 
him harmoniousness of feeling, a disposition which 
enables him to look with calmnes; and com- 
placency upon the game, and to have always a 
thorough command of his thoughts and passions. 
His Continuity and Firmness give determination, 
steadfastness, and consecutive application of the 
mind, while Constructiveness and Ideality enable 
him to understand the complications of the game. 





His large Perceptives give him quickness of ob- 
servation, Form and Locality enable him to re- 
member the various forms in which his thoughts 
place the men or pieces on the board, and his 
large Eventuality enables him to hold these com- 
binations or positions of the men in his mind, 
with about as much distinctness as if all the 
moves which he contemplates were really made, 
and all the pieces were standing in their relative 
places before him. Besides this, he has good 
reasoning power and mathematical ability; but 
behind all this we beg to remark, that we think 
he has inherited, not only the talent which we 
have already described, but also a peculiar tone 
of mind, or Genius, which adapts him to these 
transcendent manifestations of skill. It is said 
that “* poets are born, not made.” The same may 
be true of all who exhibit great genius in art, in 
arms, in mathematics, in mechanics, in oratory, 
and why not in chess? By this we mean that the 
person has inherited organic talent not only, but 
also that peculiar inspiration which qualifies him 
to surpass all mere normal power, and rise peer- 
less above all efforts of mere talent. Zerah Col- 
burn’s mother puzzled over a difficult problem, in 
the loom, until her mind was exceedingly wrought 
up by it; in her sleep she still dreamed of the 
problem, and dreamed it out, and her then un- 
born boy became the master-calculator of the 
world, and in no other particular was he remark- 
able. The great Napoleon’s mother, previous to 
his birth, was accustomed to ride out with the 
officers who reviewed the troops, and when the 
son was old enough to play with his mates, forts, 
and batteries and military evolutions seemed to 
be the drift of his mind—the foreshadowing of his 
inherent genius. 
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You are remarkable for the compactness, as 
well as for the activity of your organization, the 
quality of which, as well as the tone of your mind 
and character, you have inherited from your 
mother. Your brain is admirably sustained by a 
strong vital temperament, and there is great fiee- 
dom in the circulation, so that you live rapidly. 
Your emotions, your thoughts, and your feelings 
are quick, warm, earnest, and all alive. Your 
mother must have been a woman of remarkable 
activity and energy, and great depth and strength 
of emotion, as well as clear perception and readi- 
ness of mind, and these qualities you have inher- 
ited. You may have the will power and cour- 
age which belongs to the masculine, but you have 
the versatility, sympathy, readiness, and intensity 
which can hardly be derived other than from the 
feminine side. 

Phrenologically, you are known for energy, 
courage, and enterprise ; willingness to meet dif- 
ficulty on the threshold, and for ability to conquer 
it. You are a very execu ive man, and can bring 
the force of your mind to the point, or the pur- 
pose, with all its strength, and for the time being 
make yourmars. You are not one of the plodding 
kind of men, though you can be very industrious 
and earnest in business, and work with all yoursoul, 
and mind, and might, and for the time being live 
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in it, but you have the capacity to lay aside the 
topic and eng»ge in something quite different, and 
give your undivided attention to the new one, 
while the other is held in abeyance. 

You have self-dependence, not dignity, not 
haughtiness ; you can meet any man on his own 
level, if necessary, and make him feel at home in 
your presence ; still, you have the power to control 
other people, and of being master of your position, 
and that feeling has been developed, doubtless, by 
circumstances. 

You have several indications of recent develop- 
ment, as if you had been obliged to struggle with 
difficulties and overcome obstacles. Your cour- 
age, executiveness, determination, decision, and 
self-reliance appear to have all been wrought up 
by habitual use. When you are out of the way of 
business and responsibility, you flow into the as- 
sociations and genial currents of life. You can 
play with the child, can sympathize with suffering, 
and can become the servant of the hour and the 
occasion. You have considerable facility for bend- 
ing yourself to mee; the sympathies of others ; are 
very social, companionable, and youthful. You 
may live to be eighty, but you will never be old. 
Young people are never repelled from you. You 
are very fond of your female friends; are capable 
of loving ardently ; are fond of society, especially 
of the sele:t, intimate little home-circle. You 
value home more than most men, and it would be 
your pleasure and pride to have a home of your 
own, and feel that you were planted where you 
could plant trees, and as it were water them with 
your affections. Patriotism also means something 
to you, as well as the word home. 

You are a man of frankness, but you have con- 
siderable tact. Your secretiveness works with 
your intellect, not in away that produces conceal- 
ment, cunning, and artifice, but rather in success- 
fully adapting means to circumstances. If you 
find yourself conversing on a topic unpleasant to 
& person approaching, you can drop it instantly 
and engage in something else which will make 
everything appear as if nothing had disturbed 
your conversation ; or if you find yourself trench- 
ing upon some tender point of an individual’s feel- 
ings, you can give the conversation an easy turn, 
so as to have it seem a mere incident. For a man 
of your excitability and ardor, you have more 
than ordinary self-control, but it originates chiefly 
in your power of will to concentrate your mind, 
and hold it in one direction fur the time being. 

You have respect for things sacred, truthful, 
right, magnanimous, and religious. You generally 
look on the sunny side of the future, and count 
the chances in your favor, and suffer from a fail- 
ure only when it comes, You believe that “ suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof.” Your re- 
ligious feelings are shown chiefly through your 
sympathy, kindness, and benevolence. You are 
willing to allow the whole human family, as bad 
as part of it is, to have a chance, and your theol- 
ogy takes rather a broad sweep. You can not 
find it in your heart to be censorious and con- 
demnator,. When your Benevolence becomes the 
pioneer of your mind, you are stronger than un- 
der any other circumstances. You will do more 
from love and affection; more from consideration 
of kindness, and for the sake of doing good, than 
you can bring yourself to do for anything else. 
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Your desire for gain is only fairly developed. 
You find it more easy to acquire than to save 
money. It would be well for you to be a little in 
debt for good property and be obliged to raise a 
certain sum every year to meet your payments. 
In that way, or with a family to provide for, edu- 
cate, and set forth in the world, you might be able 
to economize and lay up; but with ouvly yourself 
to take care of, your pocket would become a prey 
to your friends. 

You have a fondness for what is grand and 
beautiful—a sense of the perfect and polished. 
You have a keen relish for wit, for music, and an 
aptness for the languages, readiness of speech, 
great freedom in composition, and capacity for 
literary scholarship. You would make a first-rate 
speaker, if you had the requisite practice, and as 
a speaker would be able to do justice to yourself, 
and speak at a moment’s warning. You can har- 
ness your feelings quicker than almost any other 
man, and, like a fireman, be ready for duty. You 
have a good memory of what you have seen and 
experienced ; that which has interested you, or 
any subject you have lived in and labored at, you 
can recall whenever it is wanted. You have great 
command of words, power of clothing your 
thoughts in such words as are fit and expressive 
You would enjoy writing biography, because you 
are so much interested in what men do and feel, 
and y2u have an historical mind and power of 
describing emotions, hence biography would be a 
favorite topic. You are interested in geography, 
in travels, as well as in history, biography, and 
music. You have not a mathematical mind, ex- 
cept so far as it is intuitive. 

You are methodical and correct, but you dislike 
to plod at figures, and that kind of demonstration 
which appears like mechanics. You would rather 





be an artist than an architect ; would sketch from 
the inner light rather than to draw by rule, and 
in composition would feel more at home to speak 
and act your life right out than to be subjected to 
the ordinary rules of composition ; hence would 
have a style of your own as a speaker, writer, or 
musician. If you could get rid of your artistic 
taste, and about forty per cent, of your sympathy, 
you would make a good lawyer. You have the in- 
telligence, argumentative, and linguistic power re- 
quisite for success in the law, but not the patience 
to follow out the hard, dry details. Literature 
and art is your true sphere. 

You ought to sleep eight hours in twenty-four, 
avoid stimulants, spend much of your time in the 
open air, and take an abundance of exercise in 
order to keep your constitution in a good working 
condition. By so doing you may safely dissolve 
partnership with doctors and life-insurance com- 
panies. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Henry C. Watson was born in London in 1818. 
His father was a popular musician, and was for a 
long time director of Music at the Theater Royal, 
Covent Garden. 

At avery early age our subject evinced a de- 
cided talent and taste for music, which rapidly 
developed into an absorbing passion for this de- 
lightful and refining art. He possessed a voice of 
rare and exquisite beauty, and was acoustomed, 
when but eight years old, to sing the alto parts in 
the difficult but very beautiful English glees for 
male voices. He may besaid to have been brought 
up in an atmosphere of music—surrounded with 
it at home, and in the constant practice of it 
abroad. After the loss of his voice, which occur- 
red some years since, he commenced teaching and 
composing, and also contributed articles in poetry 
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and criticism to various periodicals. His series 
of Sonnets to the Queen, which appeared in the 
Court Journal, excited at the time much attention. 

In 1841 he came to New York with his mother 
and sisters. One of the latter, Mrs. Edward 
Loder, a successful pupil of the Royal Academy 
of Music—an eminent vocalist—is now one of the 
most able, popular, and fashionable vocal teachers 
in New York. Immediately on his arrival in this 
city he became attached to the popular weekly, 
the Vew World, where his first critical articles 
created a profound sensation among musical peo- 
ple. He became at once a man of mark in the 
realm of music and of criticism, and an object of 
attack from the many who suffered in their pro- 
fessional pretensions at his hands. But hostile 
combinations never moved him from his course in 
the expression of his critical judgments, and he at 
once obtained a position among the first musical 
critics in the city, a position which he has main- 
tained nearly twenty years. 

In 1843 he commenced his first newspaper en- 
terprise, the Musical Chronicle, which, from va- 
rious causes, failed. Shortly after he became 
joint proprietor, with Charles F. Briggs and Edgar 
A. Poe, of the Broadway Journg/l, which was 
acknowledged to be the most brilliant and thor- 
ough paper of its class ever published in America. 
After the secession of Mr. Briggs, he and Mr. Poe 
became the sole editors. 

In 1849 Mr. Watson commenced the publication 
of the American Musical Times. Its merits were 
flatteringly acknowledged both in Germany and 
England. He was also the originator of that be- 
nevolent and admirable institution, the American 
Musical Fund Society, and held, for several years, 
the highest office in its government. He was the 
working man in the society, and his influence with 
distinguished artists and his tireless energy built 
up the Fuud until it was firmly established. 

Mr. Watson has written and published many 
admirable and popular songs, duets, glees, piano 
pieces, etc. ; and, in competition with other com- 
posers, has won several $100 prizes. He has pub- 
lished several works, among which his “ Ladies’ 
Glee Book,” now used in all large and fashionable 
seminaries, and his “‘ Masonic Musical Manual,” 
are the most prominent and the most popular. 

Of Mr. Watson’s ability as a lyric poet, the 
public have had many opportunities of judging. 
Among the many charming fugitive pieces which 
have come tripping with a dewy sparkle from his 
pen amid the hurry and anxiety of his laborious 
occupations, we have selected the following, which 
will give a good idea of his powers. 

A HALF-FORGOTTEN MEMORY. 
I should like to sing of Seville, 
Bot I can not woo the tune! 
The air should breathe of passion deep, 
And summer days in June. 
It should have a peach-like richness, 
And a smack of rare old wine, 
And lovely forms and flashing eyes 
Should beam in light divine, 
To show that time in Seviile, 
When summer days were long, 
And a dark-eyed Spanish beauty 
Murmured on my heart a song: 
*Twas a strange old Spanish melody, 
Half Moorish in its straio, 
And Ay demi! and Ay de mi /* 
Was ever its refrain. 


eu Ay de mi”—Well a-day. 
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What a wealth of life I wasted, 
Underneath those glowing skies! 
Squandered worlds of faith and passion 
On those fervent, lustrous eyes! 
Music, painting, sculpture moved me 
To my being’s inmost core ; 
Beauty’s spirit hovering o’er me, 
Rose-tinged Art’s rich treasure-store ; 
Mingling all with woman’s beauty, 
Cent’ring all in one sweet face, 
Which upon my heart sang lowly 
Morn’s sweet matin, evening’s grace : 
°T was a strange old Spanish melody, 
Half Moorish in its strain, 
And Ay demi! and Ay demi! 
Was ever its refrain. 
How I came and how [I left thee, 
Seville, old cathedral town, 
How we wept and how we parted, 
I have never rightly known. 
Came a lapse upon my lifetime— 
Came upon my soul a blight— 
And I woke as from a vision 
That had passed within a night. 
*Twas a dream — and it is ended. 
*T was a madness—it is o’er. 
But I hear, through all life's tumult, 
Murmurings I have heard befure, 
Of a strange old Spanish melody, 
Half Moorish in its strain, 
And Ay de mi! and Ay demi! 
Is ever its refrain! 
UNDYING LOVE. 
I trace her name upon the sand 
But it will not abide ; 
For though I trace it o’er and o'er, 
Still comes the surging tide, 
And leaves no letter of that name so dear, 
I traced upon the sand with so much care. 
Thus to my secret heart full oft I speak ; 
O surging tide, how strong! O sand, how weak! 
I traced her name upon my heart, 
To others all unknown ; 
And though she died loog years agone, 
Yet stilt I am alone! 
The surge of time upon my heart still breaks, 
But not one letter of that lov’d name takes! 
And to my secret heart full oft I speak : 
O love, how strong! O boasting time, how weak ! 

A collection of his lyrical pieces is about to be 
issued in book form, and will add much to his rep- 
utation. 

As a musical critic, Mr. Watson brings to his 
subject a wide and generous culture, genial dis- 
positions, and an unselfish and manly recognition 
of talent and ability wherever found. He is 
hearty, earnest, and sympathetic. He writes 
with a glowing freedom of diction, characteristic 
of these peculiarities, the sunshine always in the 
ascendant ; yet, when justice to his subject, to art, 
or to the public demands a severer treatment, his 
hand is firm in applying the biting caustic or the 
knife of a most pungent critical analysis, exposi- 
tion, or sarcasm. 

In his social relations he is cordial and devoted, 
unpretending in manners, with an eye ever ready 
to detect the humorous, and a delicate sense to 
extract the delights of social intercourse. He is 
too young yet and too near for us to venture upon 
swinging our censer under his beard with a more 
pretentious freedom at this time. 

He has been connected editorially with the 
Evening Mirror, the New York Albion, Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, New Family 
Magazine, and other publications. 

As emly as 1848, while giving instruction in 
music, Mr. Watson became satisfied that the ex- 
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clusive system of music publication prevalent in 
this country was one of the chief obstacles to the 
introduction of a more generous and general mu- 
sical culture among us. The expense for an ade- 
quate supply of good sheet music being so great, 
few families are thus supplied. He frequently 
experienced this difficulty himself, and very many 
years ago he determined to devise some means 
whereby he could remedy it. 

Accordingly, in 1845, he accepted the editor- 
ship of a work called the Musical World, pub- 
lished by Homan & Ellis, 385 Broadway, a monthly 
publication containing sixteen pages of sheet mu- 
sic, which was designed to eventuate into a weekly, 
to cheapen, and thus popularize music, But the 
price was too high, and the time was not ripe for 
the movement ; the publishers were not sufficiently 
impressed with the magnitude and importance of 
the undertaking, and so the work was allowed to 
die out through sheer inanition. But this first 
failure did not discourage him ; on the contrary, 
it only rendered him more determined to carry out 
his idea at the earliest possible date. 

Many circumstances occurred to delay the con- 
summation of the design, but it was finally sub- 
mitted to several of his friends, among others, in 
1856, to Mr. Molyneux Bell, who was solicited 
by Mr. Watson to join him in carrying the 
enterprise into effect. Other business opera- 
tions at the time prevented Mr. Bell from ac- 
cepting this proposition, except upon the condi- 
tion of a delay to enable him to finish up and 
close his existing operations, upon which terms he 
agreed to commence the enterprise, backing it with 
ample capital. This plan involved a series of 
weekly and monthly publications of sheet music, 
and has taken the form and title of the Musical 
Guest, the Sacred Musical Guest, and the 
Operatic Musical Guest, published by M. Bell & 
Co., 13 Frankfort Street, New York. 

Mr. Watson’s plan embodies several other fea- 
tures, which have not yet been carried into execu- 
tion. He is the editor of the Musical Guest pub- 
lications, which have already demonstrated his 
capacity and fitness for produciog a great work. 

He decided upon the title Musical Guest, as it 
embodied an appropriate expression of his idea of 
what he designed his work to be—a welcome 
guest in every household—and this title was 
chosen from a number suggested more than five 
years since ; he also fixed upon the style and price. 

The following is a description of the Musical 
Guest series of publications : 

The Musical Guest—The weekly publication 
embraces every variety of vocal and piano music. 
For the voice, Italian, German, French, English, 
and American songs, duetts, glees, etc., all the 
fashionable music of the day, together with old 
favorite and familiar melodies. For the piano, 
compositions by the most celebrated living com- 
posers, together with studies for practice and 
every class of popular dance music. 

The Operatic Musical Guest, monthly, contains 
in each number all the beauties of some one pop- 
ular opera, the only omission being the labored 
recitatives and large concerted pieces, which are 

never sung in private, and are consequently of no 
use for parlor performance. 

The Sacred Musical Guest, monthly, contains 
the most beautiful sacred compositions for one, 
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two, and three voices, and choruses, consisting of 
anthems, sentences, hymns, Te Deums, psalms, 
ete., for the use either of choirs or for private 
devotion. 

These three works carry out Mr. Watson’s sys- 
tem, and contain all that is needed for family 
use. A year’s numbers of the weekly will con- 
tain nearly three hundred selected pieces, vocal 
and instrumental, or 634 pages of music Twelve 
monthly numbers of the Operatic Musical Guest 
will contain from ten to twelve operas—some 
operas will have to extend through two monthly 
parts—while a year’s volume of the Sacred Mu- 
sical Guest will give a variety of sacred music, 
unattainable from any other source, except at a 
vast expense. The three works, together costing 
but $9, will form a collection of between sir and 
seven hundred pieces—a library rarely to be found 
in any private house, which would cost, at the or- 
dinary rate of sheet music, from $125 to $150. 

Original contributions from the most eminent 
authors and composers will appear from time to 
time, and we can venture to assert that the Mu- 
sical Guest publications will be found invaluable 
to the young and to the finished pupil, both asa 
means of study and a source of endless recreation. 

The plan of the work is comprehensive, and 
must become a *‘ standard publication”—one which 
will be always valuable and pleasantly welcome to 
the young and the old. 

The Musical Guest publications are issued in 
beautifully tinted and illuminated covers. Each 
number forming an elegant and tasteful ornament 
for the piano-forte or center-table. 
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ORGANIZATION, LIFE, AND MIND 











BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


[conc.uDED.] 

In a previous paper (AMERICAN PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JouRNAL, May, 1859), the conclusion was 
arrived at, that the chasm between unorganized 
bodies and organized beings is in nature wholly 
impassible, save by the power of vitality itself. 
Insurmountable distinctions between organisms 
and inanimate objects were found in the qualities 
of form, size, internal arrangement, and consist- 
ence, as relating to the two, and in their chem- 
ical composition. The five essential classes of 
substances which sum up the whole of material or 
physical Man, and by fresh incorporation of which 
he is continually renewed, were considered; as 
also the effete matters through which, spent in 
manifestation, this physical structure incessantly 
returns again to the common or inorganic world. 
The truth was touched upon, that vitality, however, 
as a sum-total of energies, it may, when uninter- 
fered with, control the development and constitute 
the health of the physical being, is still fandament- 
ally, necessarily, and always itself dependent on 
the integrity of the physical and chemical condi- 
tions, so that instead of being in the vital realm, 
**master of the situation, ’ it isalways at the mercy 
of the latter, perfectly manifested only when the 
material conditions remain intact, but enfeebled 
or perverted as soon as, in less or greater degree, 
those material conditions are undermined, and lost 
when they are suddenly subverted. Upon this 
common-sense, and at the same time scientifically 
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proven fact, and condition of human life and 
health—a truth in itself so obvious that it would 
require no words of ours, had it not been for the 
labored dust raised between it and the public eye 
by a singular sort of transcendental-materialistic 
theories with which our age abounds—some fur- 
ther light may, perhaps,.break in as we proceed. 

In the world outside us, an endless succession of 
movements and other changes goes on. We can 
cause @ movement or change in matter, but when- 
ever we do so, we feel a consciousness of putting 
forth effort—of exerting force We are compelled 
to infer, then, that the changes in external nature 
are, in like manner, caused by effurt—by force. 
Whether the forces acting have been endowed 
from the beginning with perpetual succession of 
potency, or whether they are supplied by the con- 
stant fresh influx of creative energy, we need not 
now stop to inquire. The forces are here; and 
when a stone rushes to the earth, a whirlwind 
sweeps its surface, two unlike atoms hurry into 
combination, or two like atoms hold toward each 
other with immense tenacity, the actions are of 
the same sort—involve an expenditure or applica- 
cation of the same vis, power, or energy—as 
when a muscular arm gives terrific velocity to a 
stone or club, or Dr. Winship overcomes, by his 
educated iron volition, the earth’s strong embraee 
upon casks of flour. We find in nature impulsive 
or mechanical forces, repulsion and cohesion, af- 
finity, electricity, and magnetism, heat and light. 
In all essentials of manifestation, these forces are 
unlike, distinct, individual. The mere analogist, 
who can not clearly see asunder nature’s clearest 
diversities, who fancies that spiritual affinities 
find rule or prototype in affinities of the elements, 
while, in truth, the latter merely serve as very 
good metaphors of the former, perverts science to 
a very lame purpose. So dees he who fancies ani- 
mal magnetism, which doubtless is a real entity of 
some kind, to be part and parcel with the force 
that renders the earth a magnet, and directs the 
needle toward its pole. The fact is, science is a 
new thing to our planet, and it is not surprising 
that all should not at first know how to take, or 
what to make of, the stranger. A disposition to 
dabble in scientific results seems, however, much 
more fashionable than their faithful study, or the 
patient formation of a capacity to appreciate and 
estimate them aright. It has been said that, in 
manifestation, the forces above named are dis- 
tinct ; and convenience, clear ideas, practical art 
and true science unite to keep them so, now— 
probably ever will. But whether, back of all 
this manifest and phenomenal distinctness, there 
may not be a real interchangeability and unity, is 
a different question, and one I propose now to con 
sider. 

Even in Galileo’s time, heat began to be consid- 
ered as but a motion of the particles of bodies. 
Now, the amount of friction, concussion, or other 
mechanical action that will give rise to a given 
heat has been experimentally and rigidly measur- 
ed; it is fuund that heat enough to raise the tem- 
perature of one pound of water 1° of Fahrenheit’s 
scale, requires an expenditure of action or work 
sufficient to elevate 772 pounds weight through a 
distance of one foot, or more than one fiftieth part 
of a horse-power. There is between work and heat 
always this relation and equivalency. Again, the 





the corrosion of so many grains weight of zinc in 
a galvanic battery decomposes a weight of water 
exactly the chemical equivalent of the weight of 
oxyd of zinc formed ; on good-sized wires, sends 
off always the same quantity of electric current 
(providing there be no waste in the battery itself) ; 
by dipping the wires into a decomposing cel! 
electro-plates with an exactly equivalent weight 
of silver; by making the conductor too small at 
some point, develops an equivalent amount of heat 
on that imperfect conductor; by making a slight 
break in the circuit gives an equivalent number of 
sparks, or produces attraction and repulsion, that 
is, motion, in the same ratio; by coiling around a 
soft iron bar, develops an equivalent degree of 
magnetism ; by placing a living man in the circuit, 
produces a proportional degree of spasm, pain, in- 
sensibility, or other disturbance; by causing the 
current to leap from charcoal points, generates 
proportional light and heat; by passing it in 
sparks through a mixture of gases, causes the 
chemical union of an equivalent amount of theee 
gases ; or by passing it into the muscles of a recent 
animal or human being will bring out its quota of 
contortions, and to the value of its intensity, imi- 
tates the actions of life. 

And what does all this prove? That electricity 
is the primum mobile of the universe, a little 
divinity, ‘‘ the right hand of the Deity,” or Deity 
himself, according to the fancy of the various 
modern devotees of the thunder-god? From all 
satisfaction in any such conclusions, friend, “I 
pray thee have me excused!” No: what it does 
go to prove, is the far nobler scientific conception 
that, distinct as forces or evergies must ever be 
in their forms of manifestation, they are all really 
convertible into each other, under certain condi- 
tions established in the nature of things; hence, 
that fundamentally they are one, or offshoots 
from some single grand source of energy ; and that 
the forms which they shall successively take are 
determined wholly by the material or bodily con- 
ditions upon which they are made to manifest 
themselves. For, again, we find light following 
chemical union, and recently, the proof that light, 
when on the other hand causing chemical union, 
is consumed or made to disappear in precisely the 
ratio of the affinity thus brought into action. So 
we may make gravitation result in motion, as of a 
descending weight ; this, turn a wheel under fric- 
tion, which shall give heat; this heat, act on a 
thermo-electric apparatus, generating a current ; 
and go on. 

Again, we take the coal deposit from the earth, 
stored there as the result, ages since, of the ab- 
sorption of the energies of the sunbeam by grow- 
ing plants; we burn this coal and find an exact 
equivalent of heat; this we cause to enter water, 
boil it, and express itself in repulsion in the steam, 
and this steam we cause to yield work by propel- 
ling an engine, and through machinery crushing 
grains, planing timbers, sawing marble, and so 
through the list. Human will, acting through 
human muscles, can start just such trains of force- 
action—followed by just such conversions in the 
material world. But what before this will? 
Simply food, without which all powers, save that 
of pure thought and emotion, fail. Man will think 
and love into the very jaws of death; but will he, 
when on the brink of starvation, work, walk, fight, 
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or mold the surface of his planet to human pur- 
poses? What coal is to the locomotive, that, noth- 
ing more nor less, is food to man. It has in it the 
needful stores of energy, by which mind can en- 
able itself to act upon inert matter; and man 
faithfully feeds the furnace of life for the purpose, 
little as he can comprehend of the way in which it 
gets fulfilled. 


Much is said of vital forces ; and, rightly un- 
derstood, such forces there are in a living organ- 
ism. First, the little germ grows, divides itself 
at the same time that it adds to itself, until, in 
place of a microscopic cell, we have a man or 
woman, it may be, full of life’s activities and 
accomplishings. Here is evidence of a nutritive 
force. So, there is a contractile force in the 
muscles, a nerve force in the nervous system. 
Other vital forces or principles than these I have 
not been able to find. These, with the obviously 
physical and chemical forces, evidently produce 
the whole play of life, and determine all its 
results, whether in health or disease. And these 
forces, we have now seen, seem to be identical with 
the grand sum of energy in outward nature, save 
in a change of condition, or substratum, that 
changes the manifestation. There is no possible 
creation or destruction of matter, so philosophers 
have long told us; but only changes or conversion 
of its forms. And so, we now find, there is no 
possible creation or destruction of force ; but only 
changes or conversions of its manifestation. Hence, 
then, all the forces which an organized being, at 
full life, can exhibit are so much called in from 
the great sea of energy in nature; this force the 
individual daily and hourly expends, drawing in 
new supplies to take its place, and finally restor- 
ing the residue to nature from which he had 
obtained it at the first. 

The sum-total of the physical energy which 
man can thus draw from the world he lives in, 
through the appointed processes of nourishment 
and breathing, and the electrical excitation, heat 
and light acting directly upon his organs, consti- 
tutes, when taken together, the volume of his 
vital power—the amount, but not the tenacity, of 
his vitality. That tenacity of vitality is a differ- 
ent thing from volume or amount of it, is proved 
by the long hold upon life enjoyed (or suffered) 
by many whose energies are at any time but feeble, 
and who, though often subject to severe maladies, 
again recover; while many others, having a large 
volume of life, having abundant powers of imme- 
diate execution, may succumb and die under cir- 
cumstances apparently much less trying to the 
constitutional vigor. If we make a distinction 
between life and vitality, it would be that the 
latter is the inherent possession of vital powers ; 
the former, the manifestation of them in act. In 
this connection, the idea of Prof. W. B. Powell, of 
a life-line, or conformation of cranium indicating 
the degree of vital tenacity, and probable length 
of life, may be named as one of much interest. 

That species and parental characteristics deter- 
mine, in the first place, the form, character, and 
development of offspring, is a trath too well estab- 
lished t. require comment. The germ of the oak will 
produce an oak ; that of the eagle, an eagle; that 
of man, man ; that of a temperament, unless over- 
mastered by another, or by some other condition, 
the same temperament; and so on. Yet all these 





germs are, in their beginning, single cells, that 
are microscopically small, and to the keenest vision 
almost or exactly alike. What causes the like- 
ness, the absolute conformity of offspring to the 
specific and parental traits? We might say, there 
resides in each species, in each parent, a special 
type-force that controls the development of the 
physical form of offspring to a pre-determined 
result. But if we regard physical and vital forces 
as interchangeable—as essentially one—then it 
follows that this tenacity of the type, transmitted 
not to the second only, but to all future genera- 
tions, must arise from some inappreciable pecu- 
liarities of the germ, and of the structural 
conditions and relations of the parent-system, 
which affect the unfolding germ in a way not yet 
understood. 

According to the views now presented, we have 
no warrant for the dogma of the Vitalists, that 
‘life is a forced state,” amy further than we can 
say that every body whatever exists in such a 
state. We do find, indeed, in volume and tenacity 
of vital forces a quality that, for convenience, may 
be called vital resistance (in that it places the 
integrity of the organic system for the time 
superior to certain other forces which, when 
superior, would perform their work in decompos- 
ing it; although, in fact, there is no resistance of 
either one or the other, but only the sway of the 
stronger, whenever it is, and because it is, strong- 
er, just as we find through all nature); and this 
so-called vital resistance resolves itself simply 
into large amount of life-tendency and good life- 
conditions. Of course, a tendency in any other 
way, as to destruction of life-conditions will, as 
soon as it preponderates, at once and inevitably 
have its way, and, hence, there is no resistance in 
the case. As well speak of the magnetized bar 
resisting gravitation, because, for the time, it 
happens to be upheld by a superior magnetic 
attraction. For that matter, any two forms of 
force may appear for the time to struggle against 
each other, and may, for convenience in speech, 
be said so to do; but this very struggle, if it be 
such, is the harmony of nature, by which, as the 
heavier scale necessarily sinks, the stronger force 
necessarily predominates, and no real contest ever 
can or does occur in the case. 

Vital and chemical, or vital and physical forces, 
then, are never antagonistic. Where the stronger 
attraction or impulsion invariably has its way, and 
shows its result to the exclusion of all other 
results, and in nature, inert or living, this is 
always so, all idea of real antagonism is excluded, 
We have no proof, again, of any such thing as a 
** vital principle,” or “ vis medicatriz nature.” 
These antiquated notions of an imperfect science 
will one day be consigned to the intellectual mu- 
seum of history, along with phlogiston, the “ ab- 
horrence of a vacuum,” and other fetishes of the 
ruder worshipers in the temple of science. That 
fever shall follow the accumulation of effete matters 
or of infections in the blood, is simply a law of 
nature, as much so as that of gravitation; it is 
but a part of the universal plan and harmony by 
which forces have their effect—always providing 
they be the highest in the giveninstance. That 
inflammation follows an ill-managed burn or an 
unextracted splinter, is no more an “effort of 
nature,” nor an “effort of the system,” than that 
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when we cut into a thrifty plant its juices will 
exude—because they can not help it—that the 
air will harden those juices, and organization pro- 
ceed again under the protection thus afforded; for 
these changes, too, can not help themselves; the 
recognized powers of nature produce them, and 
there is no vital miracle, no mysterious principle, 
no fetish of the physiological imagination, in the 
case; but simply the appearance, in beautiful 
succession, of links of phenomena and fruits of law 
that have been determined “since the world was,” 
and, indeed, long before. Especially, how can 
those so continually lecture us on the need of 
‘acting in harmony with nature,” who teach at 
the same time that nature and life are themselves 
not a harmony, but an ince-sant and sharp dis- 
cord ? 

Finally, if organized bodies are thus contriv- 
ances for bringing in from external nature, and 
expending in manifestation, during a period called 
their life, large sums of physical forces, we are at 
once led to inquire whether Mind—Intelligence— 
Soul—are thus accounted for. If man metamor- 
phoses sun-light and gravitation into muscular 
strength and nervous impulsion, does he thus also 
obtain the very substance of thought and feeling ? 
There are many, perhaps I should say too many, 
who eagerly answer this question in the affirma- 
tive. But how electricity, or light, or gravitation, 
or any other physical energy whatever, under any 
circumstances, in any, even the most complicated 
and curious organism, can become converted into 
this very eagerness which certain human beings 
are conscious of feeling—into consciousness in any 
form, which knows of feeling, loving, and hating, 
and takes an otherwise dead and insensible world 
into its depths of keen and clear realization—into 
intelligence, which can watch the play of phe- 
nomena, and reproduce the very laws by which 
all matter is impelled toits results—into affection, 
which dies for a friend, or adoration, which loses 
itself in a sense of infinite grandeur and goodness 
—all this, the writer must humbly confess, is 
wholly beyond his powers of conception or under- 
standing. Between physical and vital forces, 
there is an actual degree of likeness, community, 
commensurability. But Mind, and conscious pow- 
ers like those just hinted at, have no likeness 
with either the physical or the vital energies, no 
community of characters, no commensurability of 
results. Mind sways the vital forces, and guides 
the type-force to its own pattern; but, so far as 
science has yet revealed to us, stands infinitely 
beyond and above them all. 





INSTINCT AND INTELLIGENCE. 


We can not close our consideration of some of 
the more salient facts and principles of mental 
physiology without reference to that fertile source 
of knowledge which the instincts and habits of 
the lower animals afford. Many of the human 
mental conditions we have glanced at, are seen 
also in them. They sleep, they dream, they be- 
come insane. They have also intermediate states 
between these. They have their variations in 
temper,as man has. The horse will weep like his 
master, and the big tears course as rapidly down 
his cheeks from grief and pain. In rabies the 
mental character of the horse is wonderfully 
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changed. If. before the attack of the disease, he 
had been naturally good-tempered and attached 
to his rider or his groom, he will recognize his for- 
mer friend, and seek his caresses during the in- 
tervals between the paroxysms of fury, and he 
will bend on him one of those piteous, searching 
looks, which once observed will never be forgot- 
ten. Mr. Youatt attended a horse in rabies, and 
remarks: “He would bend his gaze on me, as if 
he would search me through and through, and 
would prevail on me, if I could, to relieve him 
from some dreadful evil by which he was threat- 
ened. He would then press his head against my 
bosom, and keep it there fora minute or more.” 
Yet in the paroxysms, this touching desire for 
sympathy and solace would change (and that al- 
most instantaneously) into the most maddened 
fury, or else the most singular treachery. There 
is the desire for mischief for its own sake, and 
there is frequently the artful stratagem to allure 
tke victim within hisreach. Not a motion is made 
by the bystander of which the rabid horse is not 
conscious, nor does a person approach him whom 
he does not recognize; but he labors under one 
all-absorbing feeling—an intense longing to dev- 
astate and destroy. * * * 

While fully admitting the fact that the opera- 
tions of intelligence in lower animals are the same 
in kind as those of men; and, further, that the 
instincts of man, where we can truly distinguish 
them, are the same in principle of operation as 
those of other animals, Sir H. Holland neverthe- 
less adds, that ‘*‘ we can adopt no definition of in- 
stinct and reason which does not indicate their 
separate nature.’’ On the other hand, Sir Benja- 
min Brodie is “ inclined to believe that the minds 
of the inferior animals are essentially of the same 
nature with that of the human race, and that of 
those various and ever-changing conditions of it, 
which we term the mental faculties, there are 
none of which we may not discover traces, more 
or less distinct, in other creatures.”— Edinburgh 
Review. 





LEARNING PHRENOLOGY AT HOME. 


We are often inquired of by letter if it is “« pos- 
sible for a person to acquire a good knowledge of 
Phrenology without the aid of a teacher, and if 
80, what books will be necessary, and the price 
for the same.” 

Undoubtedly a competent teacher would be as 
valuable to the phrenological student as to one in 
any other department of knowledge; still, the 
oral teacher is not absolutely indispensable. If 
& person is above the average in mental clearness 
and strength, he can learn any science or art by 
practice and the use of well-written text-books 
and proper illustrations. Geography hardly re- 
quires a teacher at all; the same is comparatively 
true of grammar or mathematics. 

In Phrenology, the location of the organs can 
be learned by a well-marked bust about as read- 
ily as the map sets forth the continents, islands, 
oceans, seas, lakes, and rivers of the earth. The 
standard works and the published lectures on 
Phrenology are quite as adequate to teach the na- 
ture of each faculty of the mind, their combina- 
tions and modes of activity, as are geographical 
text-books to describe the nature of the soil, the 
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productions, the political divisions, the systems of 
government and religion of the different portions 
of the world. 

There is one point in the study of Phrenology, 
either with or without a teacher, which is more 
difficult to master, and that is, learning the real 
and the relative development of the several or- 
gans. This requires practice and good judgment. 
But these difficulties are not insurmountable. In 
learning to use a musical instrument, we acquire 
a little at a time, until we find the keys of the 
piano or the strings and notes of the violin in the 
dark, or without using the eyes; so practice 
teaches us easily to find the phrenological organs, 
and to estimate their size. 

In practical Phrenology, many of the seeming 
difficulties which loom up before the beginner will 
be gradually diminished by experience, and pro- 
duce a readiness and accuracy of judgment which 
at first would seem impossible. 

Most persons become discouraged if they can 
not play a tune the first time they try the instru- 
ment, and many who have read, understand, and 
believe the philosophy of Phrenology, approach 
examinations expecting at once to recognize all 
the minute differences in the developments of the 
organs ; and because they can not achieve the re- 
sults and feel the confidence of an expert, they 
withdraw from the effort, discouraged, and per- 
haps join in the cry of the uninformed multitude, 
that Phrenology may be true, but not practicabie. 

As to the proper works, and their price, we 
would state that those most necessary for the stu- 
dent are, Fowler’s Phrenology ; Self-Instructor ; 
Memory ; Self-Culture; Physiology, Animal and 
Mental; Combe’s Lectures; and the Phrenological 
Bust. The bust can not be sent by mail. Its 
price at our office is one dollar ; box and packing, 
twenty-five cents. If the above works are ordered 
to go by express or freight, or by mail, their 
prices will be as follows, respectively : 

Price by Express. By Mail. 


Fowler’s Phrenology......... GR OD. nccnced $1 25 
Self-Instructor, bound ........ BO... .c000 62 
BRE. oc ccresccsoccsecesecs TWuccoccee 83 
Self-Culture ..........ccccecee Weecacese 88 
Physiology, etc. ........-++0++ Wecccepes 87 
Combe’s Lectures..........+.. 1 @...cc0ce 1% 
Bat coccaces ceccccovesescecce 1 2 

Cast Of Beate 2.22. cccccccccccs 50 


Other works are very desirable, and would ulti- 
mately be required by the student, viz. : 


Price by Express. By Mail. 


Defense of Phrenology ....... 90 75.....44- $0 OT 
Constitution of Man.......+... TS. cccccee 88 
WATERED occ cccccccccccocecces Waececses 87 
Spurzheim’s Education ....... %. .ccccce §8 
Combe’s System of Phrenology 1 (0........ 1 3 
Combe’s Pnysiology .......... TB. reccoce 88 
Hereditury Descent........... Bossccces 87 
Natural Laws of Man......... Bur ccccee 3” 
Amativeness ...........66.00+ Waeserece 15 
Marriage Vindicated and Free- 

Love Exposed......... 220. 18..ss.00- 15 
Phrenologica! Journal, a year........ «+++ 1 00 


We can furnish skulls for $5 and $6, and some 
lesa perfect for about half those prices. We have 
a set of the three temperaments for $5. For the 
use of lecturers, we furnish a set of drawings, 
consisting of 40 heads, including the tempera- 
ments, for $25. We can get drawings and paint- 
ings of eminent persons done in crayon, water 
colors, or in oil, for from one dollar to five dol- 





lars each. Those who desire portraits to be done 
for them should furnish the engravings or da- 
guerreotypes from which the copies are to be 
made, or at least let us know what ones they 
want, and tell us, if they know, in what works 
they may be found. 





ANATOMICAL MUSEUM. 


Mr. Totes has opened his celebrated Anatom- 
ical Museum in the building No. 47 Chatham S8t., 
corner of William Street, in this city. For many 
years it has been on exhibition on Broadway, but 
the building being pulled down in which it was 
located has caused its removal to its present 
quarters. It contains many hundred most inter- 
esting specimens of anatomy, represented both in 
a natural and diseased state, embracing every 
part of the human system. These models have 
been prepared with great scientific ability and 
artistic skill. Too much can not be said in favor 
of a visit to this establishment, and especially 
would we recommend to every man visiting New 
York, especially every young man, who is inclined 
to a laxity of moral purity, to pay this a visit be- 
fore he takes a stroil to see the elephant. If he 
can look through this museum without feeling 
repelled from a course of sensuality and vice, he 
is not worth saving. We believe this museum, if 
it could be visited by thousands of both sexes, 
would do more toward the prevention of impurity 
than all the abstract moral teaching that could 
possibly be given on the subject. Every possible 
disease of the eye is represented by accurate casts 
from individual cases, colored to represent the real 
appearance. Diseases of the lungs, liver, brain, 
and stomach also form interesting representations. 

Mr. Tolles gives his personal attention to his 
visitors, explaining the specimens, as well as fur- 
nishing a pamphlet with explanations correspond- 
ing with the numbers on each specimen, 80 that a 
person may spend an hour, or day, if he have the 
time, advantageously, at this place. 





Favors Recervep.—Through the kindness of 
Mr. Ormsbee, a very polite and worthy artist, cor- 
ner of Bromfield and Washington streets, Boston, 
we have received several excellent likenesses of 
distinguished persons. Mr. O. has a fine establish- 
ment, and takes excellent likenesses. He has a 
new process of taking Daguerreotypes, which he 
thinks will do away with the taking of Ambro- 
types or Photographs. 





Lire IntustraTeD 1s A Frrst- 
Class Pictorial Weekty Journal, devoted to Entertainment, 
Improv: ment, and Progress, designed to encoursge a spirit 
of Hope, Manliness Self-Re'iance, aud Activity ; to illustra e 
life in all its phases, A high-toned Pictorial Weekly Poper, 
which onght to be read by every Famity. Pubiished at $2 
a year, $1 for half a year, and w Cluvs of Four, three months 
for One Dollar. Try it. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 

The Panama Star cays: “ Lire ILLusTea ep 18 one ot the 
beet papers :ubnehed in the United “tars. We know of 
no more instructive and iuter:s ing publication fr tamily 
reading. Young and old, parents -nd children, bigh and 
low, rich aud poor, will fad some hing to suit them in its 
columns ” 

Lies [uivsteatsp is marked by teste and beauty, and we 
have vo doubt il wul be the best parerof the kiod pumished 
io New York. —Ourver Stone, Columbus, Gt We can 
comtarnd it to the patronage o' our triende. It is flied with 
excelient readiog, well arr -nged, with everything under an 
appropri .te head.— Auburn Ala.) Gisett.. 
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Adbertisements. 


ApvVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Terms.—T wenty-five cents a line each insertion. 








‘ 

Spatpine’s Preparep GtveE!! 
SPALDING'’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 

SAVE THE PIECES!! 
ECONOMY!!! DISPATCH!!! 
ee “A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE.” gg 
As acct tents will hoppen even in well-regulited fami- 
lies, it is very desirable to have some cheap and convenient 
way for repairing Furniture, Toys, Crokery, etc. 


SPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE 

meets all these emergencies, and no household ean afford 
to be without it. It is always ready and up to the sticking 
point. There is no longer a necessity for limping chairs, 
solintered veneers, headless dolis, and broken cradles. It 
is Just the article for cone, shell, and other ornamental work 
so popular with ladies of refinement and taste. 

his admirable preparation is used cold, being chemic- 
ally held in solution, and possessing ali the valuable qual- 
ities of the best cabvinet-makers’ Glue. It may be used in 
the place of ordinary mucilage, being vastly more adhe- 


sive. 
“USEEUL IN EVERY HOUSE.” 

N. B.—A brush accompanies each bottle. Pvice, 25 
cents. 

Wholesale Depot, No. 3) Platt Street, New York. 

Address H. ©. SPALDING, 

Box No. 8,900, New York. 

Put up for Dealers in Cases containing four, eight, and 
twelve dozen, a beautiful Lithograph Show-Card accom- 
panying each packaye. 

A single bottle of SPALDING’S PREPARED 
GLUE will annually save ten times its cost to every house~ 
hold. 

Sold by more than two hundred leading Druggists, Fur- 
niture Deavers, Stationers, and Grocers in this city and 
vicinity, notwithstanding it has only been in the market 
but about three weeks. It has but to be tested to insure its 


—. 
N.B.—Country merchants should not omit “ Spalding’s 
Prepared Glue,” when making up their Fall lists. 


= = — 
KIinEsIPATHIC INSTITUTE, 
52 Morton Street, New York. 
CHARLES H. SHEPARD, M.D. 
At this Establishment Invalids can have the advantage of 
Kinesipathy, or Swedish Movement-Cure, combined with 
all necessary Water-Cure appliances. 


THOSE WHO WANT A THOROUGHLY 


independent and ou'-spoken reform journal—one devoted 
to the integral, healthy development of both mind and 
body—ouyht to take “Tue Rerorwer.” Write to 4. & E. 
Beard Harman, Aurora, IIL, inclosing five cents, and ob- 
tain a specimen. 














Brr-Kerpinc ExpLatNeD, WITH 
an Appen*ix containing directions for making and usin 
the Movable Com»-Hive. Sent free for #1. Address M 
QUINBY, St. Johnsviile, Montgomery County, N. Y. 








Tue Proven, tur Loom, anp 


THE ANVIL.—Tohis work, inaugurated by the late Col. 
John %. Skinner. enr.ched largely by his contribations and 
those of other distinguishe! writers, and devoted assidu- 
ously to the development of American resources, affords 
the best his'ory extant of the industria! progress of the 
country during its time, from 1548 to 1858, and is a most 
desirable work for the library, 

Two sets, complete in ten volumes, bound uniformly, in 
excetlent library style, and a few single volume —all of 
the work now to be had, as it was not stereotyped —re- 
main in the hands of the subscriber. a 

The above, and a few copies of the Ame item Farme:’s 
Mig en: for 1855 and the first half of 1-59 (the latter 
bound or in numbers, as best suits the purchaser), will be 
disposed of reasonably, if sapiens for soon. Address 

J. 4. NASH, 55 Sands Street, Brooklyn. 


Tue American Express Com- 


PANY run two daily lines of Exoresses, in charge of 
Special Messengers, throughout New York, Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Lowa, 
Miunesota, Michigan, Canada West, Northern Kentucky, 
Eastern Missouri, ete., ete. 

Goods, Pack. Merchandise, Produce, etc., ete., for- 
warded with safety and dispatch. 

G2 Subscriptions for this paper, or re.nittances for 
books (if ordered, returned by American Express Co.), 
will be forwarded from any point on our lines free of charge. 

E . BUTTERFIELD & CO. 





Toe Weexty Crarion, Pus- 
LISHED BY H. 8. CLUBB & CO.. Grand Haven, 
Michigan, has just commenced its third volume, greatly 
enlarged and improved, at the reduced price of #1 a year. 
I: is one of the best mediums for ADVERTISING in the 
West. July, lyr* 


Just Published. 


My Earty Days—A very 
interesting account of the early life of Mrs. Eriza W. 
FAaRNHAM, written by herself. 1 vol.,12mo. Price, $1 25. 
Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 3¢8 Broadway, New York. 





Wantep—50,000 NEW suB- 
seribers to Lire I:tustratep —A first-class Pictoria 
Family Paper devoted to Newa, Literature, Science, the 
Arts; to Entertamment, Improvement, and Pr 
Published weekly at $2 a year. Specimens sent gratis 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York. 
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Gee sAs. PYLE S. 
q j es \ 











DIETETIC SALERATU 





Lieut AND Wuo.rrsome BREAD. 


—Th's is a sut ject that should interest the masses. Much 
has been raid and written of the dangers aisng from the 
use of common Saleratus, and justly to», when te nsture 
of the compounds that are , ut up and sold f r Sal ratus is 
consider d. Ta proprietor of Jomes Pyle’s Dieteric Sater- 
atus is net only borne «ut in the f:ct of its exe lence in 
Making wholesome meat, bircu t, cake, ete., from hs owa 
koowledg and experi ne+! utth~ appro: al «fad scerning 
pablic. Th: rders that com- p urog in from ail parts of 
the country speak vo umes ia its favor, aud if certifi ates 
Were be esary to verify our statements, we c.uld hil this 
paper with the tes imenials of the best erocers »nd intelli- 
gent f.mihes from tre New Engiand and Middie States, 
Bat we wact every hou«-eeper w try , mark the reeult, 
and judge sce tdi gly. Anot! er striking p oo! ip its ‘aver 
is found in the attempt ¢f unscropulous rivals to deceive the 
public by o-unterfeiting our labeis, so far as they dare, 
Hous keepers will pl ass remember that the only ge>uins 
Dir tetic Satevams hes the abov: p ciure on «very pac age. 
fell your ereerr you want that, and no other, Many of 
th m will ron it down in order t> +el! something ou wich 
they can make larger prefit, bot most all the b.st grocers 
keep the geauwne, Menu'actore? by 


JAMES PYLE, °45 Washingt Street, New York. 


Lectures on Various Sussects, 


BY HORACE MANN. 
COMPRISING, 
THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG MAN. 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF WOMAN. 
POOR AND IGNORANT. 
RICH AND EDUCATED. 
DEMANDS OF THE AGE ON COLLEGES. 
INAUGURAL AND DEDICATORY ADDRESS. 
BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS. 
A volume of over six hundred pages of the most valu- 
able matter. Price onty $1 50, sent post-paid by mail. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway. 


rT 

Tne Purenotoeicar Bust, 
desigoed especialiy tor Learners ; showing the 
\ exact location of all the Organs of the Brain, 
tully developed, which will enable every one 
to study the sei- nee without an instructor. It 
may be pseked and sen’ wih safety by ex- 
press, or as freigh: (aet by mail), to any part 
of the world. Price», inclading » ox for pack- 
ing, only $1.5. FOWLER AND WELLS, 


“ This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris, the siz+ of she homan head, 
on which the exact locvion of cach of the Phreno. ogical 
Organs is represeated, fully developed, # ith all the divisions 
and classifications. Those who can net obtain the services 
of a professor may learn in a v ty shor time, from this 
model head, the #hvte science of Phrenology. 8» fr as the 
locations of the Organs are concerned."—N. Y. Dadly Sun. 














Tue Iniustratep Famiry Gyrm- 


wastum, just published, contains 330 Engravings, with all 
necessary instructions in— 

GYMNASTICS, CALISTHFNICS, 

KInestpatuy, Vocat PsrLosopry, AND 

Man ty Exencises, Tue Art or SPEAKING, 
and explains and illustrates in a masterly manner— 

How To Sit, Stranp, WALK, AND Run; 

How to Leap, Cime, Skate, AND Swim; 

How to Mount, Ripe, Dratve, anp Row; 

How to Make Tue Bopy Lirue anp Strraicat, 

How to Make THe Liwss Firm anp Strone ; 

How To erve Grace To Every MovemMENT; 

How to Cure Disease and Derormirty ; 

How To Seovure Heatran, Strenetnu, anp Bravry, 

It is not designed for any particular class, or for one sex 

but for all classes and both sexes— 


For Women. For tae Heatrny, 
For Men, For tHe INvacip, 
For Boys anp Gir1s, For tue Derormep, 
For THe WHOLE Famity, For Everysopy. 
This work comprises the most approved methods of ap- 
plying direct physical culture to the development of the 
lily organs and the invigoration of their functions, the 
reservation of health, and the cure of disease and de- 
ormity ; and answers in an admirable manner one of the 
most urgent wents of the day. Were it introduced, as it 
should be, into every family in the Union, our cadaverous 
men, sickly women, and puny children would soon give 
lace to a more robust race. Parents, Guardians, add 
eachers, examine Tue ILLusTRateD Famity GYMNASIUM, 
Price, prepaid by mail, only #1 25. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Now Reidy. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF TNE PRICE. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 


Rurat Manvatns! 


These volumes are devoted to a popular exposition of 
the more important branches of Rural Economy and Rural 
Art; thas promoting public taste, enhancing domestic 
comfort, and diminishing the expenses and increasing the 
profits of Rural Lite and Industry. They are adapted to 
all sections — Southern as well as Northern interests being 
faithfully represented therein. The series comprises : 


rT 
Tue Hovse: 

A Pocket Manual of Rural Architecture; or, How to 
Build Houses, Barns, and other Out-Buildings, with many 
Original Designs. 

Price, in paper covers, 30 cents; in muslin, £0 cents. 


rt. : 
Tue GARDEN: 

Comprises D»rections for the Cu'tivation of Kitchen 
Vegetables, Fruits. Fiowers, and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, avd an exposition of the Laws of Vegetable Life 
and Growth. 

Price, in paper covers, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents, 


ry. ri 
Tue Farm: 

With Chapters on Agricultural Chemistry, Soils, Ma- 
nures. Draining, Irrigauon, Fencing, Farm Implements, 
ete. Illustrated. 

Price, in paper covers, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


Domestic ANIMALS: 


A Pocket Manual of Cattle, Horse. and Sheep Hus- 
bandry ; with Directions for the Breeding and. Manage- 
ment of Swine, Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, Dogs, ete, the 
Treatment of their Diseases. and a Chapter ou Bees, 

Price, in paper covers, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


THE HOUSE-THE GARDEN—THE FARM—AND 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
Bound in one large, hands»me gilt volume, may be had for 
#1 50. It forms of itseif a CompLete Liprary or Rurat 
Arratrs, and should have a place on the book-sheif of 
every resident of the country. Sent prepaid by First 
Mai Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 808 Broadway, New York. 





Important To INveNtToRS.—Par- 
ENT OFFICE DEPARTMEN .—We transact at this 
office all kinds of business connected with procuring 
a nog either in this country or in any of the European 

tates. 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys 
known w the public, both in England and on the continent 
of Europe, we are able to affo:d the best of facilities for 
obtaining Patents in foreign coun tries. 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office De- 
partment, has for the past ten years been successfully en- 
gaged in ootaining paten's for inventions, and during the 
later portion of that time has devoted particular attention 
to contested cases. 

The business of this Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may consult us as to the novelty and pat- 
es of their improvement-, and receive our report, 
by describing their inventions to us, and inclosing a stamp 
to prepay the return letter. 

ommunications by letter in reference to Inventions, 
Patents, or Patent Law, prompt'y attended to. * 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 3u8 Broadway, New York. 
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Att THE REQUISITES FOR 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIU LECTURERS 1sND PRACTITIONERS 
MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
By Mail or Enpre-s. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, #12. 

Also, Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, % 

Also, Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to #1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $85 to 


$45 each. 

AYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia. ...........ceeecececsecces 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician. ..............s0-es008 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy 1 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 








ard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe..............-.++ oecccecce 8 50 
OES PUI. cc cc csccccsccnsccssccosscesees eoesse 2 00 
Nipple Shield. .........c.ccccccccccccccecccescssces 0 38T 


PHRENOLOGY. 

Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Fortv of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Sox! Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, ete., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 


GOMER TASGEB. «0c secs cccccccecccccssesccss #1 50 to $3 00 
Water Color Heads... ..........eeeeeeeeee 800“ 500 | 
Ol Color Heads. ....cccccccssccccscosccees 400 * 800 | 





PuHRENOLOGICAL MusEuM. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y. | 


The real “ HEAD-QUARTERS” are located at 303 
Broadway, New York, two blocks above the Park, nearly 
opposite the Hospital. x 

Here is the PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET, containing 
the rarest collection of HUMAN HEADS, BUSTS, ete., in 
the WORLD. This Great Cabinet, or Museum, tai 


Hanp-Boox or StanparD Pxo- 
NOGRAPHY. By Andrew J. Graham, Conductor of the 
Phonetic Academy, New York, and author of * Brief 
band,” “ A System for the Rapid Expression of Numbers, 


ete. 

This work presents every principle of every style of the 
art, commencing with the analysis of words, and proceeding 
to the most rapid reporting style, in such a form and man- 
ner, with euch fullness ot explanation and completeness of 
ilustration, ana with such other festur-s as to fully — 
the work to the use of schorls and to eelf-instruction. 6 
duodecimo pages. Price, bound in musiin with embossed 
side-title, post-paid, $1 25. With splen id gilt side-title 
and marbled edges, post-paid, $1 50. Morvcco, full gilt, 
post-paid, $3. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Oks 


HOME IMPROVEMENT. 
How to Writs; 


A New Pocket Manvat or Composition anp LETTER 
Wrirttne. Just the thing for everybody who has occasion 
to write— 


Bustness LEtrers, 
Fairy Lerters, 
Frienpiy Lerrers, 


or any thing else. 





Love Letters, 
Nores anp Car's, AND 
NEwsPAPER ARTICLES ; 


No young man or young woman in the 


| country can afford to be without this popular and indis- 


pensable little manual. Price 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents, 


How to Tatx; 


A New Pocket MAnvat or CONVERSATION AND DEBATE. 
Exceedingly useful to every one who weuld talk— 


CorxeEcTLY, In THE Sop, 

CLEARLY, In THE DrawrxG-Room, 
FLUENTLY, In Desatine Society, 
Foroisey, In THE LEGISLATURE, 
ELoQuENTLY, AND At Pusiic MEetines, 
EFFEectiveLy ; On ALL Occasions. 


Probably no work in the English language contains so 
much useful matter on this subject, in so small a space ; 
and it is not a grammar, but an interesting book to read. 
Price 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Brenave; 


A New Pocket Manvat or REPvuBLICAN ETIQUETTE AND 
Guipe To Correct Personat Hasits. If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 
At Homer, As a Guest, 
On THE STREET, In CoNVERSATION, 
Ata Party, Ar Paces oF AMUSEMENT, 
At Crurca, In TRAVELING, 
Ar Tas_e, In THe Company oF LAprIEs, 
As a Host, Ly CourtsHip— 
This is the book you want. The New York 2vening 
Mirror pronounces this “the most complete thing of the 
kind we have ever seen.” It is already accepted as a 





thousands of Busts and Casts from the heads of the most 
distinguished men that ever lived, Emperors, Kings, 
Queens, Statesmen. Some of the most distinguished of 
our own and « f other countries, Warriors, Explorers, Navi- 
gators, Discoverers, Inventors, Authors, Poets, Actors, 
Doctors, Divines, and Lawyers. Also, Skulls, human and 
animal, from al! qu«rters of the Giobe —including Canui- 
buls, Carbs, Fiat-Head Indians, Egyptian Mummies, 
Pirates, Robbers, Murder-+rs and Thieves ; also, numerous 
Paintingsand Drawings of Celebrated Individuals, living 
and dead Strangers and Citizens will find ths Museum— 
always open and FREE - an agreeable place to visit. 
PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 
With verbal or written analysis of character, made daily 
AT 308 RBOADWAY. 


The prectical uses of Phrenology are: Frat, to teach 
us how to bring all parts of the system into harmonious 
and well-direried acton. Secm , to understand the 
function and uses of each separate organ. /hird, to en- 
able us to govern and educate each taculty and each pro- 
pensity, increasing the power of some and properly di- 
recting others. And, /»: ¢t%, by combining these lessons 
it enables us to know ourselves, und to account readily for 
each motive, thought, and act, on scientific principles. 





PROFESSIONAL delineations, with charts and full 
Written descriptions of character, and advices iu regard to 
the most appropriate occupations or pur-uits in life :— 
faults, and how tw correct them; the management of chil- 
dren, self-improvement, marriage, etc., etc., given day and 
evening by 


FOWLER AND WELLS,308 Broadway, New York. 





tandard work on the subject of manners. Price 30 cents; 
in muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Do Bustness ; 


A New Pocket Manvat of Practical Affairs, and Guide to 
Success in the various Pursuits of Life. Indispensable— 


In THE Countine-Room, For tHe CierK, 

In THE STORE, For THe APPRENTICE, 
Ix THE SHOP, For tar Farmer-Boy, 
Ly THE MARKET, For tat Book-AGEnt, 
On THE Farm, For Atv Bustvess Men, 
EveryWwHere, For EvreryBopy. 


It teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate one’s 
self for it, and how to follow it with certain success, It is 
eminently practical, and adapted to the wants of all classes. 
Price, 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


Fow.er anv WELLs, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





Inventors, Look to your Interests 1 1 
How to Ger A Patent, oR THE 


Inventor's Ins ructor. New edition, Now Ready. Price 
only 6 cents. Sen’ two three cent stamps for a copy. to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


New Etecrro-Gatvanic Bat- 


TERY celebrated for the curing of nerv: usness, neuralgia, 

rheumatism, and similar diseases, with ivstructions in its 

philosophy and mes of appiication. Price $10. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 











MiIsceLLANEOuS Books, 


PUBLISHED BY FOWLER AND WELLS, 
80S Broapway, New York. 


A New anp Userut Boox.—TueE 
AMERICAN DEBATER; being a Plain Exposition of 
the Principles and Practice of Public Debate. By James 
N. McEligott, LL.D. Price $1. 

ABeEt AND Btioxam’s Hanp-Boox 
OF CHEMISTRY, with several Cuts. Price $3 25, 

A Sensation Booxk.—Martrimoniab 
BROKERAGE IN NEW YORK. By A Reporter. Just 
Published. Price #1. 

American Grris’ Boox or Games 
AND PLAYS. Price 75 cents. 

An [triusrratrep Sxerca or THE Lire 
AND MINISTRY OF ©. H. SPURGEON. Price 75 cts. 


Artuur’s Apvice To Youne Lapigs. 
Price 75 cents. 


ArtuuR’s Apvice to Youne Men. 
Price 75 cents. 


At Home anp Aproap, by Margaret 


Fuller. Price 1#. 
Avrora Leien. By Mrs. Brown- 


ing. Price $1. 


Banorort’s Lire or George Wasu- 
INGTON, with illustrations. Price $1 25. 


BeecuHer’s Lire THOUGHTS SENT BY 
mail, post-paid, for $1. 

Brrcner’s Lectures to Youna Men. 
Price 75 cents. 

Brecarr’s Star Parers. 
$1 25. 

BroGRAPHICAL AND Criticat Mis- 
CELLANIES. By W. H. Prescott. Sheep. Price $2 50. 

BoarpMan’s Hiener Cauristian 
LIFE. Price $1. 

Brooks’ Untversat Gazerrerr ‘or 
THE WORLD. Sheep. Price $8 50. 

Bronson’s Exocution. $1. 


Buist’s American FLrowrer Garpen. 
Price $1 25. 


Byron’s Porticat Works, with Life, 
12mo. Price $1 25. 


Cartytr—Herrors, Hrro-Worsnip, 
AND THE HEROIC IN HISTORY. New edition, 
New Guipe. 


Price 60 cents. 
CARPENTER’S By 
Peter Nicholson, the “ Model Architect.” Price $4, 
CARPENTER ON ALcoHoL.—A new 
edition. By Dr. Condie. Price 60 cents. 
CuaMBERS’ INFORMATION FOR THE 
PEOPLE. New and improved edition. 2 vols. Price $6. 
Cuapman’s Drawine.—Parts 1, 2, 
8, 4,5, and 6. Each 50 cents. Complete, cloth, $4. 
ConsTITUTIONAL TExt-Boox.—Con- 
taining Selections from Daniel Webster, Declaration of In- 


dependence, Consti‘ution of the U. 8., Washington’s Fare- 
well Address, ete. Price $1. 
By Dr. 


Courtsute AND MarriaGr. 
Alcott. Price 75 cents. 
CranpaLut on Scuoor Rerorm ; or, 
“Three Hours’ School a Day.” Price $1. 
CraNDALL’s Report on Pustiic 


SCHOOLS; or, “ Talks with the People of the State of 
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ROBERT BURNS. 





[contrrveD FROM JULY NUMBER. ] 

Some may be surprised to be told that Venera- 
tion was a powerful sentiment in Burns. That it 
was. however, seems to me unquestionable. The 
feeling was there, though its direction was not, in 
all respects, the one which it commonly takes. In 
early youth, as he tells in his letter to Dr. Moore, 
he was a good deal noted for an “ enthusiastic 
idiot piety ;” and he afterward studied eagerly 
those excellent works, Derham’s Physico and 
Astro- Theology, and Ray’s Wisdom of God in 
the Creation. It is testified by Professor Stewart 
that “‘he had a very strong sense of religion, 
and expressed deep regret at the levity with 
which he had heard it treated occasionally in some 
convivial meetings which he frequented.” Allan 
Cunningham says that at Ellisland ‘ he performed 
family worship every evening.” (Lockhart, p. 153.) 
It was only in natural religion that Burns strongly 
believed ; as to revelation his opinions were un- 
stable, and even skeptical. Nevertheless, it is 
plain that he highly appreciated the moral doc- 
trines of Jesus, and thought their excellence a 
strong presumption, at least, for the divinity of 
his mission. In a ietter to Mrs. Dunlop, dated 
2ist June, 1789, after expressing his belief in an 
incomprehensible, omniscient Creator, the real 
and eternal distinction between virtue and vice, 
and the high probability of a retributive scene of 
existence beyond the grave, he proceeds to affirm, 
** that, from the sublimity, excellence, and purity 
of the doctrines and precepts cf Christ, unparal- 
leled by all the aggregated wisdom and learning 
of many preceding ages, though to appearance 
he himself was the obscurest and most illiterate 
of our species—therefore Jesus Christ was from 
God.” As little was he a Calvinist as a Trini- 
tarian. The Old Light clergy were conspicuous 
marks for his ridicule; and he rejected the 
doctrines of original sin and the eternal punish- 
ment of the wicked. But his organs of Wonder 
and Veneration being large, he had naturally a 
leaning toward things invisible,* and both in his 
letters and in his memoranda we find frequent 
allusions to the Deity. 

“‘My idle reasonings,” he confesses, ‘‘ some- 
times make me feel a little skeptical, but the ne- 
cessities of my heart always give the cold philoso- 
phizings the lie.” The cold philosophizings, how- 
ever, at times prevailed, making him doubt the 
existence of a future state. “I hate,” says he, 
“‘@ man that wishes to be a deist, but, I fear, 
every fair, unprejadiced inquirer must, in some 
degree, bea skeptic. It is not that there are any 
very staggering arguments against the im- 
mortality of man ; but, like electricity, phlogiston, 
etc., the subject is so involved in darkness, that 
we want data to go upon. One thing frightens 
me much ; that we are to live for ever seems too 
good news to be true. That we are to enter into 
® new scene of existence, where, exempt from 





* “To this bour, in my nocturnal rambles, I sometimes 
keep a sbarp look-out in suspicious-looking places; and 
though nobody can be more skeptical than I am in such 
matters [devils, ghosts, wit-hes, etc.], yet it often takes an 
effort of philosophy to shake off these wie terrors.” 
(Letter t br. Moo-e) To his friend Cunningham he 
dectares his conviction, that there exist “-e ses of tha 
mé~d, if I may be allowed the expression, which connect 
us with, and Imk us to, those awful obscure realitres—an 
all-poweriul and equatly beneficent God, and a world to 
come beyond death and the grave.” 
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want and pain, we shall enjoy ourselves and our 
friends without satiety or separation—how much 
should I be indebted to any one who could fully 
assure me that this was certain.”* To another 
he writes: “Your thoughts on religion shall be 
welcome. You may perhaps distrust me when I 
say, it is also my favorite topic ; but mine is the 
religion of the bosom. I hate the very idea of 
controversial divinity ; as I firmly believe that 
every honest, upright man, of whatever sect, will 
be accepted of the Deity. I despise the 
superstition of a fanatic, but I love the religion 
of a man.” Burns’ Veneration appeared in his 
strong jacobitical feeling, and his reverence for 
Sir William Wallace. If he venerated but few of 
his cotemporaries, it was because he thought 
himself the equal of most of them. No man, 
however powerful his Veneration may be, ever 
reveres those whom, under the influence of other 
faculties, he despises or dislikes. But people of 
high rank, who paid him attention, he regarded 
with deep respect. This faculty was doubtless 
the source of the emotion which he displayed on 
visiting the tomb of Bruce at Dunfermline. Nor 
could he, without the inspiration of strong re- 
ligious feelings, have written such a poem as The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night. 

Of the organ of Firmness, the portrait of Burns 
by Nasmyth seems to indicate a larger develop- 
ment than the skull. This faculty when strong 
gives perseverance, steadiness, and resolution; s 
tendency to persist in purpose, opinion, and con- 
duct. In these qualities Burns seems to have 
been rather deficient. ‘The fervor of his 
passions,” says Mrs. Riddell, “was fortunately 
tempered by their versatility. He was seldom, 
never, indeed, implacable in his resentments ; and 
sometimes, it has been alleged, not inviolably 
steady in his engagements of friendship. Much, 
indeed, has been said of his inconstancy and 
caprices.” The rapidity with which most of his 
schemes were abandoned is another proof of this 
defect. A letter from Dr. Blacklock, for example, 
received when he was on the way to Greenock 
with the intention of sailing to Jamaica, over- 
threw his plan in a moment, and sent him with 
breathless speed to Edinburgh. He had just 
written to a friend: “‘ Against two things I am 
fixed as fate—staying at home and owning Jean 
conjugally. The first, by heaven, I will not do! 
—the last, by hell, I will never do!” Yet, when 
the lovers met, the second of these “fired” reso- 
lutions terminated by his giving Jean a written 
acknowledgment of their marriage! Firmness is 
of great use in enabling men of strong appetites 
to withstand their cravings, and reduce virtuous 
resolutions to practice. In this respect, as- 
suredly, the poet was far from deserving our 
admiration. 

Of Conscientiousness he had about the same 
natural endowment as of Firmness. It was well 
cultivated during his early years by his father, 
who was a very honest, intelligent, and pious man. 
In Burns the sentiment was strong enough to 
make him honest and candid when no opposing 
impulse interfered, but it was too weak to control 
him if any strong passion was aroused. As soon, 
whoever, as the excitement passed away, the voice 





* Letter to Mr. Cunningham, 16th February, 1790. 
See also Letter to Mrs. Dunlop, 18th December, 1789. 








of the monitor compelled him to listen. ‘There 
is nothing in the whole frame of man,” says he, 
“‘which seems to me so unaccountable as that 
thing called conscience. Had the troublesome 
yelping cur powers efficient to prevent a mischief, 
he might be of use; but, at the beginning of the 
business, his feeble efforts are to the workings of 
passion as the infant frosts of an autumnal morn- 
ing to the unclouded fervor of the rising sun ; and 
no sooner are the tumultuous doings of the 
wicked deed over, than, amidst the bitter native 
consequences of folly, in the very vortex of our 
horrors, up starts conscience, and harrows us with 
the feelings of the damned.” 

Ideality—the chief organ of poetical feeling— 
was large in Burns, and his temperament was that 
which is most favorable to inspiration. He was 
passionately fond of the beauties of nature, but 
it was in dreary, solemn, desolate grandeur that 
he seems to have delighted most. Such a taste I 
have repeatedly found in persons with large 
Destructiveness,) Cautiousness, and Ideality— 
moderate Hope, and a susceptible temperament. 
Burns was especially fond of winter. “This, I 
believe,” says he, ‘“‘ may be partly owing to my 
misfortunes giving my mind a melancholy cast; 
but there is something even in the 

‘Mighty tempest and the hoary waste, 

Abrupt and dead, stretched o’er the buried earth,’ 
which raises the mind to a serious sublimity, 
favorable to everything great and noble.* There 
is scarcely any earthly object gives me more—I do 
not know if I should call it pleasure—but some- 
thing that exalts me—something which enraptures 
me—than to walk in the sheltered side of a wood 
or high plantation, in a cloudy, winter day, and 
hear the stormy’ wind howling among the trees 
and raving over the plain. It is my best season 
for devotion ; my mind is wrapped up in a kind of 
enthusiasm to Him, who, in the pompous language 
of the Hebrew bard, ‘ walks on the wings of the 
wind.” Such enthusiasm has its source in 
Ideality, Wonder, and Veneration. Addison’s 
Vision of Mirza, a narrative full of Ideality, 
captivated Burns, 9s he has recorded, “‘ before he 
was capable of fixing an idea to a word of three 
syllables.” In many of his poems, such as the 
Address to Mary in Heaven. he displays a 


strength of Ideality which contrasts strongly with 
the coarseness of his satirical effusions, inspired by 
far different feelings. 

Burns was less remarkable for wit than for 
humor. The former is well described by Lockhart 
as a “peculiar vein of sly homely wit.’ Humor 
is held by phrenologists to depend on the organs 
of Secretiveness, Mirthfulness, and Individuality ; 
while wit is more exclusively connected with the 
second organ. The poet had little gayety, except 
under social excitement. ‘‘ His wit,” says Pro- 
fessor Stewart, ‘‘ was ready, and always impressed 
with the marks of a vigorous understanding; but, 
to my taste, not often pleasing or happy.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





* In the Vision, he makes Coila address him as 
follows: 
“T saw thee seek the sounding shore, 
Delighted with the dashing rear; 
Or when the north his fleecy store 
Drove through the sky, 
I saw grim nature's visage hoar 
Struck thy young eye.” 
The next stanza refers to his benevolent disposition : 
“Or when the deep-green mantled earth 
Warm enerished every flow’ret's birth. 
And joy and music pouring forth 
In every grove. 
I saw thee eye the general mirth 
With boundiéss love.” 
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